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yee WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
CANCER HOSPITAL cree, 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 





All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of firsi 
procuringa Governor’s Letter 
each week day, except 
Saturday, at 2 p.m. 


BANKERS: 
Messrs. Coutts & Co,. Strand, W C. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
kingdom claims the special support of the Country. 
Last year nearly 4,000 patients were received into 


QUEEN GHARLOTTE'S HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE, 


or attended at home, including over 1,300 wives 
of our soldiers and sailors. 


SUPPORT GREATLY NEEDED 
WILL YOU HELP P 























City of London Hospital for Ghest Diseases 
(Victoria Park Hospital), E. 2. 
Adjoining the Park of 217 acres, 
PaTRONS—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
HEK MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
TREASURER—SIR G. WYATT TRUSCOTT, Bt. 
CHAIRMAN—SIR A. KAYE BUTTERWORTH. 
The increased suffering trom consumption, due 
to the war, makes the Hospital’s work of 
supreme importance. Donations and legacies 
are badly needed to meet additional expendi- 
ture of over £18,000 per annum. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., 
54, Lombard Street, E.C., 3, or to the Secre- 
tary, at the Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 2. 
GEORGE Watts, Secretary. 











Unemployment and Distress 





THE 


CHURCH ARMY 


is bearing its share in the fight against 


STARVATION & COLD 


by its well-tried non-pauperising methods. 


PLEASE SEND A 
NEW YEAR'S GIFT 


for the——— 


POOR and NEEDY 
SICK and AGED 


WE ASK YOUR SUPPORT in our NATIONAL 
EFFORTS to cope with DISTRESS, and for our many 
branches of SOCIAL & EVANGELISTIC WORK. 


Cheques (crossed “* Barclays, a/c Church Army"’) payable to PREBENDARY CARLILE, 
D.D.; Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston St., Marble Arch, London , W.1. 





























Memorials & Monuments 
By SIR LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


Large 8vo, bound in quarter buckram, gilt, with 115 beautiful Coliotype Plate 
and numerous Illustrations in the text. 


PRICE 15/8 net; by post 16/2 


An illustrated prospectus will be sent free on “ie _ to the Manager, 
*CounTRY LiFeE,”’ Ltd.. 20, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, V 





“Country Life” Booklets 





HOCKEY: how to excel at the game. With 
complete rules. By R.C, LYLE. 9d. net ; by post rid. 


GOLF: some hints and suggestions. By BERNARD 
DARWIN. gd. net ; by post 11d. 


BOWLS: how to excel at the game. Containing 
the complete rules. By G. T. BURROWS. 1s. net; by post 1s. 2d. 


LAWN TENNIS HINTS. By F. R. BURROW. 


3rd Impression. Containing the rules of the game. 9d. net; by 
post 11d. 


CROQUET and its varieties: how to excel at 
the game. With rules gd. net ; by post rid. 





Published at the offices of ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE,” Ltd., 20, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 








NOW READY. 








LETTERS TO YOUNG 


SPORTSMEN 
on Hunting, Angling & Shooting 


By Lr.-Cor. J. MACKILLOP, 
HORACE G. HUTCHINSON and 
Tue Hon. DOUGLAS CAIRNS. 


Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS. 


Price 6s, net ; by post 6s, 6d. 


The veriest tyro can rapidly become proficient by 
following the advice given in these Letters—while the 
more advanced Sportsman will derive no smal] amount of 
pleasure and profit from them. 


A prospectus of this book will be sent post free on application to The 
Manager, “Country Life,” Ltd., 20, Tavistock Street, W.C. 2. 





NOW READY. 


The Garden Doctor 


Plants in Health and Disease 


By F. J. CHITTENDEN, V.M.H. 
7/6 net; by post 8/- 


This book—written by an acknowledged authority— 
gives a short and simple account of common troubles 
met with in gardens, and the most effective methods 
of dealing with them. 


A prospectus of the volume will be sent post free on application to the 
Manager, ‘‘ Country Life,’’ Lid., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 
The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope for return 
if unsuitable. ; 
“Country Lire undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in Country LiFe 
can*be taken as evidence of acceptance. 


BIRMINGHAM’S . 
EXAMPLE 


O less in the Midlands than elsewhere the increase 

of local rates is a subject of keen discussion. 

Further alarm was caused by a speech of the 

Prime Minister’s, on which we commented at 
the time of delivery. In effect it banged the door on those 
who thought of obtaining Imperial funds in aid of local 
projects. Mr. Lloyd George very properly pointed out 
that aid of the kind was impossible in the present circum- 
stances. Henceforth the rates must stand on their own 
feet. Local politicians saw more than that in the declaration. 
They interpreted it as meaning that certain matters of 
Imperial importance will have to be financed out of the 
rates. Consequently the rates must rise still further, and 
the local authorities will either have to borrow for their 
No other way out of the morass 





schemes or discard them. 
can be suggested. 
Confronted with a dilemma wherein all local authorities 
are entangled, Birmingham has taken a course that others 
will have to follow. ‘Two expensive projects have to be 
considered, one being an extension of the electricity system 
at a cost of £1,757,800; the other an ambitious housing 
scheme. Both are well considered plans that, if carried 
out, would be likely to conduce to the prosperity and 
comfort of the town. ‘The committee appointed to consider 
these matters were brought abruptly up against the rude 
facts of the situation. In order to fulfil present commit- 


ments the committee will be asked next March to raise 
a further amount of stock not exceeding two and a half 
They are already committed to borrowing on 


millions. 
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a large scale, amounting to a total of over nine millions, 
of which only a million and a quarter has been already 
provided for and paid out; more than four and a half 
millions will be required before March, 1922, for contracts 
already made. ‘Three millions more will be needed for 
work which has not yet been allocated. It must strike 
everyone who thinks that these are very considerable 
liabilities, even for a town of the magnitude and enterprise 
of Birmingham. The difficulty of floating loans in this 
country is fully realised, and there is some talk of borrowing 
in America; but that could only be done on terms that 
would add immensely to the burdens of the ratepayer. 
Under these circumstances it seems to be only the simplest 
wisdom to retrench. 

It is to be hoped that other local authorities will take 
warning and immediately begin to scan their expenditure 
with a view to finding scope for economy. They may 
even be induced to consider if it be morally justifiable to 
run schemes that do not pay. A typical example is to be 
found in the municipal tramways. Many are now conducted 
at a loss, and gigantic schemes are in contemplation that 
could not possibl result in anything else. One of these 
is that of the County of Durham. It is proposed, and we 
believe Parliamentary authority is shortly to be asked, 
to lay the whole county with tramway lines. The proposal 
emanates from the County Council, in which Labour 
has a majority. It is impossible to believe that the 
authorisation will be forthcoming. No one can show even 
a remote prospect of financial success for an undertaking 
which has little to recommend it except that the lines 
would afford cheap and convenient transport to the mines. 
What it means, therefore, is, in effect, a grant in aid to 
a class which enjoys exceptional prosperity at a time when 
other classes are nearly squeezed out of existence. To 
saddle the middle classes with still heavier rates in order 
that miners may go more cheaply to work and their wives 
to market would be the last straw on the camel’s back. 
Was it a camel or a mule in the humorist’s story that, 
when the weight was too much, from its telephone office 
in the brain sent a message to its heels to kick, and they 
kicked with disastrous results to the would-be rider ? 

We do not believe that there will be any need for the 
middle class mule to kick. The knowledge that a time 
has come for rigid economy, alike in private and public 
life, has been spreading like wildfire of late. The middle- 
class mule has already had placed on his back the greater por- 
tion of a huge burden of the cost of educating the sons and 
daughters of the manual worker. It amounts to a total 
of over {£97,000,000 and has been incurred carelessly 
and wastefully. To demand that he should to a large 
extent pay the cost of free transport for the fathers and 
mothers as well might lead him to consider the possibility, 
not to say the wisdom, of bearing neither the one nor 
the other. 

It needs but a few more corporations like that of 
Birmingham to set their foot down, and say, ‘“‘ We can 
incur no more expenditure just now because we no longer 
have any money with which to do so” to awaken the 
people to a real knowledge of the state of things. The 
old tombstone epitaph says, ‘“‘ There is no medicine in 
the garden to cope with the strength of death,” and it is 
equally true to say that there is no argument which can 
cope with the simple statement, “‘ There is no money.” 
It shears away everything on which it is possible to found 
discussions as to the merits or demerits of any scheme, 
for if there is no money the scheme has to be abandoned, 
however admirable and however appealing it may be to 
the feelings and the imagination. 





Our Frontispiece 


N the first page of this issue of CounTRY LIFE a new 

portrait of the Countess of Elgin, M.B.E., is printed. 

She is the elder daughter of Lord Cochrane of Cults, and her 
marriage to the Earl of Elgin took place last Wednesday 
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almost incredible that Mr. C. D. Leng, one of 

the proprietors of the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 
should have died on Saturday. ‘The day before he 
happened to pass in review some of his interests, and 
they appeared endless. Dear to his heart was Sheffield, 
and dearer still the great newspaper which his father, 
Sir William Leng, made one of the foremost in the 
land. He was practically interested in the housing of 
the people, as witness the concrete bungalows he had 
built; and he was interested in their feeding, par- 
ticularly in the supply of milk, for which purpose he 
had established a dairy near his residence at Sandygate. 
He climbed to the top of the tower which is the central 
feature of the Telegraph offices and showed the country— 
the “ chimney country ”’ he called it— that lay below, and 
went from street to street explaining some of the history 
of Sheffield and touching on its remarkable progress. 
Above all, he was most vitally interested in the question 
of smoke abatement, proud in that respect of carrying 
on the work so energetically begun by Sir William, his 
father. It is unbelievable that those interests which 
seethed so actively on Friday should have ceased for 
ever on Saturday. It means the removal from Sheffield 
of a citizen who did all he could; and one is tempted to 
say even more for the energetic, prosperous town which 
has grown up at the junction of the Sheaf and the 
Don and is surrounded by the glorious Yorkshire moors 
and the Derbyshire Peak country. He was a worthy 
successor of a distinguished father. 


O the present writer, who spent a great deal of 
time with him last week in Sheffield, it seems 


“THE acute Parliamentary controversy over the Govern- 

ment’s proposals for the encouragement of agriculture 
was compromised at the last moment, and just before the 
Prorogation a considerably modified Bill received the 
Royal Assent and became law. Until prints of the Act 
are available it is not easy to be precise as to what has 
emerged from the struggle, but it is clear that the proposed 
compulsion upon farmers to put more land under the 
plough was abandoned, and that the only inducement so 
to do, apart from patriotic spirit, is the continuance of the 
policy of guaranteeing minimum prices for wheat and oats, 
with a standard of 68s. a quarter for the former and 46s. a 
quarter for the latter. Certain of the provisions of the 
Corn Production Act, 1917, which dealt with the enforce- 
ment of proper cultivation, are re-enacted with considerable 
amendments, and the law relating to compensation for 
improvements and for disturbance is substantially altered. 
We propose to refer to these matters again when the full 
text of the Act is procurable ; but meanwhile we may state 
that, though the Act does not in terms confer fixity of tenure 
upon an agricultural tenant, it goes a long way towards 
doing so, for a tenant required to quit his holding without 
any fault on his part will be entitled to receive compensation 
for loss and also a further sum equal, according to circum- 
stances, to from one to four years’ rent of the holding. 
Short notices to quit are abolished, and many tenants will 
be entitled to a full year’s notice. 
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HERE is much worthy of attention in the sermon 
delivered by the Archbishop of Canterbury on the 
first Sunday of the year. His description of the state of 
society as it is at the beginning of 1921 is true and powerful. 
‘““ Never in history have the statesmen of a country had to 
look out upon so seething and whirling and bewildering 
a storm of human needs and rivalries. Irish life and govern- 
ment, English industry, English expenditure, English 
unemployment, Indian and South African unrest.” It is 
a true description, and yet the rugged, strong English spirit 
recognises that, bad as the times are, the country has come 
through worse. The Archbishop’s remedy is faith, to 
which might be added a stronger note of hope. ‘Those 
who in manhood or womanhood have gone through the 
vicissitudes of the war only in very exceptionable circum- 
stances are fitted to deal with the troubles it has left behind. 
They cannot help thinking of pre-war conditions and how 
to get back to them. It is otherwise with those who were 
still young. Many of them have memories that do not 
go further back than 1914. ‘They were born in war and 
they accept the present conditions as those that have pre- 
vailed for ever. Their golden age is not in the past, but 
in the future. The new generation may be trusted to 
mould the destinies of the Empire and to navigate the 
great ship through the storm, just as has been done in 
similar crises in the history of the world. 


BROOM LANE. 
(Old Bolingbroke, Lincol 


tl sh ce. 
Here at Bolingbroke thew sct 

The badge of proud Plantagenet 
Here in spring the boughs out-fling 


Gold for no man’s gathering. 
. 

Here came many a cavalcade : 

Low the castle walls are laid 

! 


Now, alas Soft grows the grass 


Here where John of Gaunt would pass. 


Yet a wind at twilight gloom 

Rustles low the withered broom. 

I fancy then that ghostly men 

Ride to Bolingbroke again. 

MyYFANWY PRYCE. 
AMONG the bills presented to the nation at the opening 
of the year the most serious is the {97,000,000 which 

represents the cost of education during the present financial 
year. ‘This stupendous increase is made apparent by a com- 
parison of the figures for England and Wales for 1913-14 
£25,856,000, with the estimate for 1920-21 is £56,450,000. 
Few would grudge a large expenditure on the teaching of 
the young if it were used with prudence and economy. 
But the comments of the Select Committee on Education 
show that this is not the case. There is no satisfactory 
control over the spending of money in this department. 
A sort of partnership has been established between the 
Board of Education and the local authorities, but neither 
the Board of Education nor the local authority has full 
control over its own finance. ‘There is nobody who can 
be singled out as responsible. It would be superfluous to 
comment on the unwisdom and laxity which all this 
implies. Were there no question whatever of carelessness 
and want of oversight, the madness would still be apparent 
of allowing the nation’s educational life to swell so enor- 
mously in a period of financial stress. What would be 
thought of a father in financial difficulties launching out 
into treble his former expenditure on the education of 
his children ? 


E are told that questions of education are apt 

to be considered in an atmosphere of financial 
laxity. It is a subject on which it is usual for the 
politician to relapse into something very closely approach- 
ing to cant. It is so easy to make rhetoric upon 
the only good endowment of the poor; whereas the 
subject needs considering in a hard, matter-of-fact 
light so that for every pound spent there is a return of 
twenty shillings’ value. ‘The recommendation of the Com- 
mittee is that Parliament should decide upon a limit to 
expenditure, and immediate steps ought to be taken to 
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obviate any further increase. ‘Those parts of the Act that 
involve increased expenditure should be suspended. ‘This 
recommendation was endorsed by the Prime Minister in 
the House of Commons, and the Fisher Act is held up in 
consequence. Another wholesome doctrine laid down is 
that Parliament, from the Treasury, should control expendi- 
ture, whereas in the 1918 Act neither Parliament, the Board 
of Education nor the local authority has control. Such 
a state of things would not be tolerated in any sound busi- 
ness undertaking. 


HE powerful support promised justifies the hope that 

the Bill to standardise agricultural weights and 
measures introduced by Major David Davies, M.P., will 
be passed. It embodies an endeavour to clear away once 
and for all the embarrassing and most inconvenient 
variation of weights and measures that prevails throughout 
the country, by the substitution of the hundredweight 
of a hundred and twelve pounds for all local measures 
as far as the following commodities are concerned : 
Wheat, barley, oats, rye, maize, the flour, meal or bran 
derived from any of the above, peas, beans, grass seeds, 
clover seeds, vetches, linseed and potatoes. At present 
the vendor or purchaser may have to deal with five different 
quarters of wheat, six different quarters of rye and ten 
different quarters of oats ; while twelve different bushels, 
three different hundredweights, thirteen different pounds, 
ten different stones and nine different tons are known to 
exist. Surely, instead of these it would be better to have 
a single uniform hundredweight used throughout the 
country. ‘The hundredweight has been selected instead 
of the cental, because all scales are adapted for the 
avoirdupois system; and sacks are made to take one or 
two hundredweights, transit weights are calculated by 
the ton, and so on. ‘The enforcement of the decimal 
system would oblige people to keep two different sets 
of scales. 


T would certainly add a great deal to the convenience 
of travellers if the proposals made by the Ministry of 
Transport to standardise road direction posts and danger 
signs were adopted. ‘The Ministry draws attention to the 
very great diversity at present existing. Automobile clubs 
distribute signs of their own design and colouring ; so 
do local authorities in some cases, and private individuals 
frequently erect signs of their own to protect carriage drives 
and private roads. Uniformity should certainly be aimed 
at, because if the same signs were used everywhere there 
could be no doubt about their meaning. It is, also, an 
excellent suggestion that the character of the roads should 
be indicated, those of the first class marked A and those 
of the second class B, the former with a black letter on a 
white ground and the latter with a white letter on a black 
ground. ‘That simple device would enable the motorist 
to know at once when he had diverged from the road he 
meant to follow. The use of a red triangle for danger 
would also be beneficial. It would notify the neighbourhood 
of schools, cross roads, double corners, level crossings, 
corners and steep hills, and finally, it would be of the 
greatest assistance to travellers of all kinds if on the main 
approaches to villages the names were plainly printed on 
a conspicuous notice board. The Transport Minister 
recommends standard nameplates to the highway authorities 
for adoption where required. ‘These are all very sensible 
and promising proposals. 


‘THE Ministry of Health has already made itself a by-word 

by its extravagant and futile housing policy, and now, 
to show that there is no limit to its ill-starred schemes, 
we are confronted with what seems likely to prove the most 
extravagant of them all. It has taken up the Guild System, 
an experiment in building-trade Socialism whereby the 
more a house costs the more the men get paid for building 
it—and this without any commitment in the form of an 
ordinary contract. This has been the last straw that has 
broken the back of Mr. Stephen Easten, who has now re- 
signed his position of Director of Production under the 
Ministry of Health. There have been spasmodic essays 


with the Guild System at Manchester and elsewhere, and 
the principles on which they have been based are not such 
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as one would expect to be adopted by a Government 
Department already saddled with an enormous expenditure. 
As Mr. Easten says: ‘‘'The Guild contract guarantees 
the workers a 5 per cent. profit. No matter if their estimated 
cost be doubled in working, there is no penalty. If they 
estimate £1,000 and build for that, they get a profit of £50, 
but if they save £200, say, on this estimate, they only 
receive {40 profit. If the house costs {1,500 they 
make £75.” It is of course a splendid arrangement from 
the workman’s point of view, but what of the community 
who have ultimately to pay for it? By these means houses 
are not likely to be built quickly or cheaply, and that is, 
after all, the essential need. It is fully time that the 
Ministry’s programme were investigated by an impartial 
tribunal possessing technical knowledge of the building 
trade. Its wild schemes would then be scotched and we 
might hope for housing to be put on a sound basis. 


“THE last few days have seen a series of contests in three 

different sports between Great Britain, Australasia 
and America. ‘The two latter met in the final match for 
the Davis Cup at lawn tennis, and America gained a most 
sweeping victory. Patterson and Norman Brookes, en- 
trenched in their own courts, should be an alarming 
combination, even though Brookes has now reached the 
stage when a player is called an illustrious veteran. Yet 
they were not nearly good enough for Tilden and 
Johnston. Brookes got one set against each of these terrible 
young men: Patterson only got one against Tilden ; and 
in the Doubles the Australian pair won the first set, but 
could win no more. Never were two champions so de- 
cisively smashed. Both the Americans evidently played 
magnificently, and Johnston, who came here last summer 
with a greater reputation than Tilden’s, showed that, as 
we imagined, we did not see the best of him at Wimbledon. 
There was for Australia compensation for bad news from 
Auckland in the good news from Melbourne. In the Test 
match the Australians first hit our bowlers methodically 
and mercilessly, and then on a wicket damaged by rain got 
rid of our batsmen very cheaply. Certainly the luck was 
against us, for, in addition to the rain, Hearne fell ill. But, 
except for the batting of Hobbs and Hendren, who hardly 
ever fail us, we have little to be proud of. 


HOME. 


After long wanderings I at last am come 

To dear, remembered ways, 

The Gods have guarded and have guided me, 
To them I should give praise. 


Praise that the hills are fair and green, 

Praise that the tall trees stand, 

That little waves break singing on the shore—- 
Give thanks for my own land. 


Shall I then build an altar to the Gods, 
Bring incense rare to burn ? 
Nay ! for the one who should have welcomed me 


Lies beneath grass and fern. 
JOAN CAMPBELL, 


UR one victory, so far, came in the cross-country race 
between Oxford and Cambridge and Cornell. It 
was a most spirited adventure on the part of the Americans 
to come here in a wet, cold, foggy and inhospitable month 
to run on heavy ground to which they are not well accus- 
tomed. ‘They only just lost to our united forces after a 
great race. On each side there was one very plucky achieve- 
ment. McDermott of Cornell ran in the teeth of his doctor 
and finished third with a gallant sprint. Montague of 
Oxford, the best man on our side, ran with a poisoned toe 
that was only partially convalescent. He finished fourth 
and by doing so won the match; but he was so exhausted 
that, with a quarter of a mile to go, it seemed doubtful 
if he could finish at all, and only sheer grit brought him 
home. This match, following closely on last summer’s 
between Princeton and Oxford, is a pleasant portent for 
the understanding between the young men of the two nations. 
Within a short space of time we have now had as our guests 
American lawn tennis players, golfers and runners, and 
nothing but friendliness and good fellowship has ensued. 
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SMOKE NUISANCE 


By Our SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


FACTORY SMOKE 


YORKSHIRE’S JOVIAL WAY OF KEEPING YULETIDE. 


EARTY, vigorous Yorkshire is the most Christmas- 

keeping of English counties, and nowhere is this 

characteristic better exemplified than in Sheffield. 

The spirit of holiday dominated every other during 

the week of Yule. It could have had no more 
striking manifestation than in the vast assembly of merry-go- 
rounds of the most modern type that, to the strident music of 
the “ Kalliope” in cloud and pouring rain, carried endless 
crowds of hilarious youngsters whose merry aspect almost 
justified Lindsay’s interpretation of it as the voice of Democracy 
“tootin’ joy, tootin’ joy, tootin’ hope.” In their ardour they 
seemed to reflect the youthfulness of the town. We are apt 
to forget how very young it is, recognising in it a precious and 
valuable asset of the British Empire. 


IN WALPOLE’S TIME A FOUL TOWN 
SURROUNDINGS. 

In the days when it played second fiddle to Rotherham 
Horace Walpole’s description applied aptly enough—‘ one of 
the foulest towns in England in the most charming situation.” 
We read in one of the many pleasant histories of which it is 
the subject that in the eighteenth century it consisted of irregular 
rows of cottages, among which equally irregular footpaths 
wandered. Leader, whose first edition of ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Old Sheffield ” is dated July, 1875, recalls the time when oats 
grew in Paradise Square. Ina sense it is old. Roman remuins 
have been found init. Sandygate isan old Roman way. Mention 
of it is made in Domesday Book. Linked with it is a chapter 
in the life of Mary Queen of Scots. 


THE VIGOROUS GROWTH OF MODERN SHEFFIELD FROM 
14,000 TO HALF A MILLION. 

The Sheffield of to-day is a young modern town. In 1738 
its population was 14,103; in 1801 it had grown to 45,755 ; 
and it is now well over half a million. During the last century 
it doubled itself every thirty years. We must regard Sheffield, 
then, as a strong young man among towns, dowered with the 
attractiveness of youth and not altogether free from its faults. 
Its rapid growth was due to its natural wealth in coal and iron 
and an abundant water supply which has qualities of unique 
value in the manufacture of steel. Such a town under any 
conceivable circumstances was sure to be one of the smokiest 
in its early stages. It must be borne in mind thit knowledge 
of hygiene and the passion for cleanliness in walls and roads 
and gardens, in the very air, are of recent development. The 
makers of industry in coal and iron concentrated all their atten- 
tion on “ furnishing the goods ’”—if the population had to live 
in dense clouds of smoke and vapour they must just put up 
with it as part of the price that had to be paid for making 
Sheffield steel pre-eminently famous over the whole world. 


FIGHTING THE SMOKE NUISANCE FROM EDWARD I TO 
EDWARD VII. 


But that point of view is no longer tenable, and, indeed, 
from the time of Edward I endeavours have been made to abate 
the nuisance, at first by Proclamation, afterwards by legal 
enactment. ‘The modern campaign has gone on intermittently 
since 1845, when a clause was inserted in the Railway Clauses 
Consolidation Act requiring locomotive steam engines to be so 
constructed as to consume their own smoke. Even in a provin- 
cialtown like Sheffield the movement does not date from yester- 
day. The late Sir William Leng cmployed in the Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph that trenchant style which still evokes the memory 
of a powerful journalism to sway public opinion towards purifica- 
tion of the atmosphere. Mr. C. D. Leng, to whom I am in- 
debted for much light on the present aspects of the question, 
is as zealous as was his father, and he possesses strong allies 
in the Medical Officer of Health, Mr. H. Skurfield, M.D., and in 
Mr. W. Nicholson, the Principal Smoke Inspector. The import- 
ance of agitating the question at the present moment is well 
known to those specially interested inthe subject. When in 1914 
the Smoke Abatement Bill was introduced its discussion was 
left in abeyance until a Report was received from a Departmental 
Commission appointed to consider the present state of the law 
with regard to the pollution of the air by smoke and oth2r noxious 
vapours. This Committee met for the purpose of taking 
evidence on May 19th, 1914, and continued its enquiries till July, 
1914. During the period of the war the Commission existed only 
in a state of suspended animation, but now it has resumed 
enquiries and during the past year has taken a great deal of 
evidence on which, presumably, the new Bill will be drawn up. 


IN CHARMING 


AT 


SHEFFIELD.—I 
BOILER, FURNACE AND COMBINATION CHIMNEYS. 


The points at issue are well understood by experts, but for 
the benefit of those who have not yet given the matter attention 
it may be useful to state them in the simplest possible terms. 
Naturally the subject divides into two parts, domestic smoke 
and factory smoke. With the former Dr. Owens dealt in last 
week’s issue mainly in reference to London. Much of what he 
said applies equally well to Sheffield, as indeed it does to every 
town in the British Islands since the domestic hearth is common 
to all. For the time being, however, it may be well to con- 
centrate attention on factory smoke. It is of two kinds, 
metallurgical and boiler smoke. 

Mr. Nicholson, the Principal Smoke Inspector, in the course 
of a long interview, explained what hid been done during his 
thirty years of office. When he arrived on the scene the tax- 
payers of Sheffield were just beginning to waken to the loss and 
injury caused by smoke. Their town was one of the worst 
in the country, the ill effects of smoke being considerably in- 
creased by its geographical position, which is at the junction of 
two rivers, the Don and the Sheaf. Incidentally it may be 
useful to mention that it is the River Sheaf which has got its 
name from the town, not the town from the river. Mr. 5S. O. 
Addy, working through the early spellings from Domesday 
Book onwards, has shown that the first syllable of Sheffield 
was originally “ shaw ” (wood), and that the name “ Sheaf ” 
for the river has been borrowed at a later time from the name 
of the town. 

However, that is a digression. The essential is that 
Sheffield lies low by the rivers’ bank with hilly country all 
around, so that the merchant or other citizen may live six hundred 
feet or even nine hundred feet above sea level. ‘Thus from the 
mist and soot of the town he may emerge into the purest bill air. 

At first, as has been said, the manufacturer disregarded 
the effects of his factory smoke, which even to-day are palpable. 
What they must have been in 18g0 may be realised by applying 
imagination to some definite figures. When the Principal 
Smoke Inspector took up his office there were about 
1,500 chimneys serving boilers only, a hundred or more combina- 
tion chimneys—that is, serving boilers and furnaces—and 
5,000 serving furnaces only. ‘The last mentioned were of all 
types and sizes, working all kinds of material. Mr. Nicholson 
told me that those chimneys used to emit black smoke for 
forty or fifty minutes in the hour and that there are localities 
in which they do that to-day. Mr. Nicholson said that ‘* Most 
of the boiler and furnace chimneys were emitting dense volumes 
of smoke and flame day and night. Many smoked continuously 
for hours and the smoke was as black as the coal and as dense 
as could possibly come out of the chimneys.” 


THE CORPORATION TAKES THE MATTER UP. 


This state of things naturally led to much discontent 
on the part of the townsmen, and a Smoke Abatement Association 
was formed which kept up an agitation till the Corporation took 
the matter up. A practical policy of smoke abatement was 
adopted and a really serious effort mide to grapple with the evil. 
First of all the 1,500 boiler chimneys were brought under 
control. It was in this way that the value of an expert Chimney 
Inspector was demonstrated. ‘The ordinary Sanitary Inspector 
used to fail when it came to a prosecution—the proceedings 
being taken under the Public Health Act, 1875, Section gr, 
Subsections (7) and (8). He was not an engineer and could 
only prove that the amount of smoke constituted a nuisance. 


FIXING THE SMOKE LIMITS. 


The manufacturer used the defence that the smoke was 
practically necessary to the carrying on of his business. It 
was easier to do that in the case of furnaces than boilers. But 
the expert brought his knowledge to bear on both. The works 
were visited and exhaustive experiments were made to determine 
how much smoke was absolutely necessary per day for the 
efficient working of the boilers. As a result smoke limits were 
fixed that must have astonished some of those who used to let 
their chimneys belch forth smoke day and night. The smoke 
limits allowed by the Sheffield Corporation are as follows : 


1 boiler 2 minutes of black smoke in the hour 
2 boilers 3 _ * 

nee a oe sab s ; 5 9 
4 » and more.. 6 


Where one boiler as well as one or more metallurgical 
furnaces was served by the same chimney six minutes in the 
hour were permitted. Beyond these limits smoke was adjudged 
unnecessary. 
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THE METALLURGICAL FURNACE AND THE MUFFLER. 


If all smoke were boiler smoke, 7.e., smoke from firing the 
engines employed to drive machinery, the solution on these 
lines would be comparatively simple. In thirty years a very 
great advance has been made. What is called black smoke 
at the beginning of that period was emitted for fifty or sixty 
minutes in the hour, and is now emitted, taking a yearly average, 
for a fraction over two minutes, a very remarkable improve- 
ment. (In passing, it should be noted that the adjective “ black ” 
cannot be a correct one, as colour is not inherent in smoke, 
but derived from light. Two observers, one with his back, 
the other with his face to the sun looking at the same cloud of 
smoke, will obtain very different impressions of colour. ‘‘ Dense” 
is a better word to employ.) Procedure, too, is simple. As 
has already been stated, it is at Sheffield taken under the Public 
Health Act of 1875—the London Act of 18go is practically the 
same in regard to smoke—fortified by a clause in the Sheffield 
Municipal Act of 1900, imposing a cumulative penalty. It has 
become widely understood now that to prevent smoke is a saving 
of fuel, while the burning of the gases increases evaporation of the 
water and is a help instead of a hindrance. But it is not so 
easy to deal with the metallurgical furnaces. Here the smoke 
does not come from the supply of motive power, but from the 
actual process of manufacture. Sheffield’s pre-eminent fame 
does not rest so much on mass production as on the manufacture 
of the finest steel. You must not harm a feather of the bird 
that lays the golden egg. Every penalty is governed by the 
condition that it must not be imposed so as in any way to inter- 
fere with good workmanship. In medizval times every skilled 
craft was liable to be described as a mystery, and the Jast touch 
on Sheffield stee], the finish that makes it better than any other, 
is a holy rite with which there must be no interference. The 
present writer will make no attempt to unveil it further than to 
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hazard the speculation that a kindly Providence, looking forward 
to a time when this precious metal would be needed, stored for 
its production in this nook or crook among the hills, all the 
necessary materials, the coal, the iron and even the water, 
which gathers certain precious qualities from the upland ponds 
where it accumulates during the wet season. The muffler alone 
will be touched upon, and thit only because it figures in the 
controversy. A salient and unquestioned fact is that for high 
carbonised steel there must be a ‘‘ muffle ” of smoke; in other 
words, a thick envelop2 of smoke made by what is called locally 
a sweating fire. This smoke must not be destroyed by burning, 
else it would decarbonise the steel. Hence, when it has done its 
work it is released to thicken the grimy cloud that hangs over 
the city. Science may ultimately find a way out by diverting 
the smoke to serve som? other purpose before it is released or 
consumed. This would necessitate alterations more or less 
expensive and naturally there is great hesitation about suggesting 
anything of the kind at the present moment. Much of the 
progress already made is due to the liberality with which manu- 
facturers altered, and in many cases rebuilt, their premises ten 
or fifteen years before the war, in order to meet the demand for 
less smoke, but they could not be expected to launch out into 
capital expenditure just now. The past year began with a 
trade boom that seemed to usher in an age of unexampled 
prosperity, but it hid no body. Goods were indeed needed 
everywhere, but nations cannot go on spending millions a day 
without being impoverished. So the demand for Sheffield goods 
as for others died down, and the year which opened in glory 
passed away in gloom. 

P.S.—So much had been written when news came of the death of 
Mr: C. D. Leng, whose living voice seemed still audible. He was, 
among other things, keen on the subject of means to mitigate the smoke 
nuisance which will be the subject of these articles. A reference to 
Mr. Leng’s death will be found in the ‘‘ Country Notes.” 





THE “CURE 


FOR GOLF” 


By BERNARD DarRwWIN. 


N the first week of a new golfing year it seems natural to 
moralise, and I have been looking about me for a peg 

on which to hang an appropriate discourse. Just when I 

was at my wits’ end there arrived a letter from an old 

friend and opponent which seemed to come almost pat 
to my purpose. It is, to be sure, rather depressing, and a 
discourse, at this season of good resolutions, should preferably 
be a hopeful one. However, I will use it nevertheless. 

My correspondent calls his subject the ‘‘ Cure for golf.” 
He says that he has been entirely and permanently cured of any 
desire to play the game, although he retains, as I infer, an 
academic interest in the play of other people, and more especially 
in the placing of bunkers so that they may play out of them as 
frequently as possible. ‘* There was a time,”’ he goes on to say, 
‘when I thought that there was no antidote to the mania for golf, 
but I can now guarantee that if a man lives in a club-house for 
a series of years and hears nothing but golfing conversation, 
his personal interest in playing will become as dead as a 
doornail.’ 

The remedy he suggests is a very drastic one ; it is, moreover, 
out of the reach of most people. A good many golfers, who 
only get a hard-earned round or two at the week-end, would 
probably say with some bitterness of my correspondent that 
they “* only wished they had half his complaint.””. With what 
a tush would their handicaps come down! But they must 
remember that they would have to take the rough with the 
smooth. They must think of those unspeakably dreary dis- 
cussions as to whether the twelfth hole should be a Bogey 
five or six, those endless narratives of the most pernicious 
fertune that attended the narrators. When we are young and 
greedy we are always told, by way of an awful warning, 
that a boy when apprenticed to the trade of a confectioner is 
allowed to eat his fill of anything in the shop, and that he comes 
to hate the sight of a chocolate cream for evermore. It may 
very likely be true, though I have often thought I should like 
to find out for certain by personal experiment. At any rate, 
the somewhat analogous case of golf secretaries makes me think 
it must be true. We all of us know, and perhaps have sometimes 
envied, good golfers who are secretaries of golf clubs. They 
live on the very edge of excellent courses, and, though at the 
week-ends and during certain crowded seasons they have their 
hands full of work, there are many days when they might be 
out playing. As we take the train back on Sunday night with 
a black Monday of work in front of us, leaving them in meditation 
over the home green, theirs seems a life in a golfing garden of 
den. Yet, after they have been there tor a little while, they 
tell us that they have only played one round in the last two or 
three months. They will perhaps go so far as to walk round 


with our after-lunch foursome, looking with a gentle cynicism 
upon our keenness, but they will not play. 
the confectioner’s boy over again. 


It is the story of 


It seems at first sight that the golfer who should sufier most 
severely from this form of apathy, or perhaps it should be called 
nausea, would be the professional. He never gets away from 
golf for a moment and has to listen, with some show of attention, 
to a prodigious amount of nonsense on the subject from his 
pupils and customers. Yet, in fact, if he sometimes grows 
sick of golf he never shows it. Not only does he always 
play up to a certain standard, but in many cases he is ready 
to discuss, with an almost childish enthusiasm, some subtle 
question of ‘‘ hands leading’”’ or ‘‘ shutting the club face.” 
It is a liberal education to play in a casual half-crown foursome 
with James Braid as a partner or opponent. Though he know 
every blade of grass on the course, though his side be several 
holes up, he will yet look at the line of his long putt from the hole 
or even walk forward to study a difficult pitch ; in short, he will 
go through all that ceremonial of painstaking which is so im- 
pressive when he plays a big match. Golf is the professional’s 
job, and very wisely he never lets himself get slack over it. 
But playing golf is not our hypothetical secretary’s job, nor 
that of the gentleman at large who is always on the links. They 
first grow lazy with many rounds, and to feel] lazy is a short cut 
to feeling bored. This is one of the reasons why the professional 
excels and always will excel the amateur. 

There must surely be a suitable New Year’s moral to be 
drawn for that vast majority of golfers who are amateurs and 
have not Jeisure enough to play themselves into a state of 
lethargy. Yes, I can think of two. The first is that, when 
they are playing, they should to some extent emulate the pro- 
fessional and not allow themselves to be slack. There are degrees 
in all things, but golf is a far more interesting game when played 
with reasonable seriousness. 

As to our second moral, I imagine that most golfers would 
agree that it is possible to grow stale and in a wrong mood for 
the game even without playing too much. We can think 
fretfully and uneasily about golf when we are not playing it ; 
we can try too many experiments in our heads and on our 
drawing-room carpets. There never was a sounder bit of golfing 
advice than that always given to the man who goes out practising : 
“Finish up with a good one.’’ Whoever first gave it knew that 
to end with a good shot is to go home with a mind at ease and void 
of theories. Indeed, it is better for our peace of mind, and so 
for our golf, to miss nineteen shots and hit the twentieth than 
to do the exact converse. In the first case we go home thinking 
that we have “‘ got it at last’’; in the second we believe that 
we have lost and must hunt for that elusive “ it ”’ all over again. 
We do hunt accordingly in our spare moments all through the 
week and arrive on the tee on next Saturday morning our minds 
bemoidered with conflicting styles. And so my second moral 
would be that we should not go on bothering our heads about the 
game when we are not playing it and sHould confine our theorising 
to the irreducible minimum. 
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NICOLAS UDALL AND THE ABBOT OF 
WESTMINSTER’S DINING HALL 


HE recent announcement in the daily Press of a 
forthcoming revival, in aid of the Abbey Fund, of ‘‘ The 
first English comedy,’’ namely, ‘‘ Ralph Roister Doister,”’ 
by Nicholas Udall, to be performed in Westminster 
College Hall, is a matter of considerable interest in literary 

and dramatic as in antiquarian circles. The name, if only for its 

oddity, is familiar to many, but its author and the position the play 
holds in the development of English drama are less well known. 
Nicolas Udall, or Woodall, born in 1506, was educated at 

Winchester and Corpus Christi College, Oxford, at which Univer- 

sity the teaching of Colet and More, as well as the books of 

Erasmus, were exercising a profound influence. From the first, 

Udall had decided Protestant leanings and, until he had learnt 

to control himself, got into several scrapes. At Oxford he formed 

a lasting friendship with John Leland, whose authority on 

topography is so often cited in these pages. In 1532 these two 

collaborated in the writing of congratulatory and 


Roifter Doifter. 


Actus. lil). Scena.vj : 
Merygrecke. Chriftian Cuftance. Tritt. Trufty, 


““ verses 


H.Perp. Tfance and Cruffie both, J doe you here well inde 
C.cuface. Co Wh Pathe Perpgreke, pe ween me well. 
Bo. Perp. _  SPowwe fo} altogether ve mut pour anfwere tell, 
UMill pe haue this man, tooman ? 03 eife will pe not ¢ 
, Cife will be come newer boze fo baymme no; tof (o hot. 
Trie Cu. But twhpiopn pe with him. Lr. Fo2 mirth:€.C.07 elfe in 
H.Herp, Whemoze fondof you both hardly pmater gee. (fadnewle 


Trifkram. — Lo hotw (ap pe dame?9.9. Wbp do pe thinke dame Cutticg 
hat in this wotwpng 7 haue ment ought but paftance ? 
M.Pery.  Wuchthings pe lpake J wote, tomaintaine his dotage. 
C.Cultéce, But well might peiudge F (pake it allin mockage, 
F 02 why ? Js Roifker Doifter a fitte hufbanvde fo2 pou? 
©. Leaky. ¥ dare fap pe nener thought it. .9. Po to God 9 bow. 
‘ And dpd not J knotwe afore of the infarance 
Wetweene Gatopn Godiucke, and Chrftian Cuftance ? 
And dpd not FZ fo2 the nonce, bp mrp connepance, 
Reade his letter in a wweong fenfe fo2 datiance ¢ 
Bhat if pou coulpe have take tt bp at the firft bounde, 
Wile (honlptherat ach a {porte and paftime hauc founde, 
hat all the whole totwne fhontd haue ben the metier. 


ll ake pour beades bothe, 7 tas neuer twerier, 
§hod never moze berte ince the firfk dap 3 twas bogne. 


€.Cufkace. 


W.Lrukp. But verp well J wil he here div all mn fcomne. 
E.Cutsce, Wut J feared therof to take othhoneftie. 
D.Merp.’ his Hhould both bane mave (post, and fhetved pour honetkic 


And Godlucke J dare fincare, pour twitte therin toonld low. 
X.Arnfty.  PVea, being no worfe than we know it to be now. 
@.Pery. Andnothing pet to late, fo2 when J cometo him, 
Dither will he repaire with a Hepes loke full grim, s 
4 


pamphlets, by the Rev. T. 
College. 
to Udall, and his decision still relies entirely on a mention of it 
in Thomas Wilson's ** Rule ot Reason,” 
of ambiguity arising out of muddled punctuation, he quotes 
“out of an enterlude made by Nicolas Vdal.”’ 


Briggs, who presented it to Eton 
Several years elapsed before Collier ascribed the play 


wherein, as an instance 


The passage 
referred to is a love letter sent by Roister Doister to Dame 
Christian Custance, whom for the nonce he is set on wooing, but 
which, read to her by his impish friend, Merygreeke, takes on an 
entirely contrary and most libellous sense. The mention in 
Wilson is only found in the third edition, published in 1553, 
which is the only date certain in regard to the writing of the play ; 
in the following vear Udall is mentioned as Master ot the Revels at 
Windsor, and the three facts that he was a former Headmaster of 
Ikton, that the boys used about St. Andrewtide to act 
and that he was Canon of Windsor at that time, seem to indicate 
1553 as the date of performance—most probably by Etonians. 


a play, 


Roifter Doifter. 


Bp plaine force and biolence to dzine you to pelde. 
af pe tivo binde ate, Wwe Wilt ith him pitche a fielde, C.Ccuftace? 
and mp matdes together. 99.99. iLet bs fee, be bolde. s 

e thal fe womés twarre..Lruftp. That fight wil J behold ¢.c nftace. 

af occafion ferue, takpng bis parte full bzim, Herp. 

4 will trike at pou, but the rappe thall light on him. 

@aiben te Grit appeare. C.Cofk. Chen will J runne atwap 

ds though 9 were afeard..Lrultp. Do pou that part tel plap 

And 7 will (ue fz peace. P.Perp. And J twill fet him on. 

oben will he loke as fierce as a Cot Molo lpon. 
But then gol thou fo2 him? . . Chat do Z berp notwe. , Lrutty, 
Pe thal find vs bere. 9.9. Wiel god haue mercy on pou.Ex. ¢.Cutkice 


Where is no caufe of feare, the leaft bop in the Crete: ©. Lrutkp. 

fray, the leat girle J hance, will make him take bis fate. C€.Coftace. 
But hearke, me thinke thep make preparation, 

fio force, it twill be a ged recreation. W.Lruftie, 

4 will Lande within, and Keppe forth (pedily, C.Cuftace. 


And fo make as though J ranne atvap dzeadfullp. 
Actus.inj. Scena.vij. 


R Royfter. M.Merygreeke, C.Cuftance. D Doughtie. 
Harpax. ‘Tnftram Trufty. 


Pive firs, keepe pour ray, and fee pour beartesbe foute, BR. Ropfter. 
Wut there be thefecattifes,me think thep dare not route, 
Wotn fap thou Perpgreke: What doth hit Cufkace fap : 
Jam loth to tell pou.K.R.Duthe fpeake man, pea 03 nap ? 
Fozloth fir, 9 hake {poken fo2 pou all that 3 can. 
Wut tfpe winne bir, ye mull en plap the man, 
Gen fo fight tt ont, pe muff a mans beart take. 
Hes, thep thall knotw, and thou knotwelt 9 haue a fomacke. R.Kopfer. 
& fomacke (quod pou ) pea, as gwd as ere man bad. 
Gui. 4 tro 


W.Berp. 
WM. Derp. 


TWO PAGES FROM THE ONLY KNOWN COPY OF ‘‘ RALPH ROISTER DOISTER.”’ 


ditties,”’ recited on the occasion of Henry VIII’s marriage with 
Anne Boleyn. At other times, however, Udall was a school- 
master, and his undoubted capacity earned for him, in the following 
year, the post of Magister Informator, or Headmaster, of Eton. 
But in 1541 an event occurred that all but ruined him. Two 
of his pupils were arrested for stealing some silver images and 
other plate from College Chapel, and he was apprehended for 
complicity. Theolcgical rancour accused him of other offences and 
he was dismissed. During this period of enforced obscurity 
he turned his attention towards literature, translating part of 
Erasmus’ ‘“‘ Apophthegms,”’ and by 1545 we find him at work 
with Princess Mary translating the New Testament. It is a 
great tribute to the good qualities of these collaborators, of 
views so diverging, that they were thus able to work and, till 
Udall’s death in 1556, to live in peace with one another, for in 
1555 he was given the headmastership of Westminster School, 
established as a Public School by Henry VIII in 1540, but in the 
vear following Udall’s appointment given back by Mary to the 
monks, in which year Udall died, aged fifty, and was buried in 
St. Margaret’s. 

His dramatic works that have survived are limited to 
““ Ralph Roister Doister,’”’ which itself was lost till in 1818 a copy, 
minus its title page, was discovered, bound up with various other 


“Ralph Roister Doister ”’ is a link between the ‘‘ mysteries ”’ 
of the Middle Ages and the drama inspired by the Renaissance. 
Of the former it has the rhyming meter and the descriptive and 
alliterative names ; for the rest, the principal characters, many 
of the incidents, the stage directions, and the excellent technique 
come in some cases straight from Plautus and Terence. It is 
comparable with the architecture and ornament of the period 
new ideas and designs grafted on to the old Gothic principles. 

Under the gracious patronage of another Queen Mary it is 
now given for the first time in public, by a cast of amateurs 
containing several well known past and present members of the 
Oxford University Dramatic Society. I understand that the 
Dean has put at their disposal the Abbot’s Dining Hall, now 
used as a dining-room by Westminster boys, that lies just to the 
left after you have turned out of Dean’s Yard into the Cloisters. 
No more suitable spot could have been found in London, for 
the hall, originally built by Abbot Nicolas Littlington in 1360 or 
thereabouts, is now as it was left by Dean Goodman in 1560, 
when it was repaired for the use of the School, finally established 
on its present basis in the previous year by Queen Elizabeth. 

In this setting, therefore, is Udall’s simple and lighthearted 
““Comedy or Interlude with Musick and Ayres,” to be seen on 
Saturday, Monday and Wednesday at 8.30, and on Tuesday at 





2.30 (January 8th, roth, 11th and 12th), tickets obtainable at 
any agency. Entrance to the hall is gained through the famous 
Jerusalem Chamber, with its excellent linen fold panelling. 
The architectural quaintness of the hall, the literary interest of the 


SOME NOTES ON 


EER STALKING in the proper sense of the term 
ends not later than October 15th; and, though that 
date ends the most enjoyable time in the year, the 
sportsman who is lucky enough to remain in Scotland 
has still many varieties of sport which he can enjoy. 

The wily duck may thwart his efforts by the reed-fringed loch, 
or on his return to the south call up pleasant memories of 
darkling stubble fields and that right and left over the larch 
clump. Blackgame collect on the fringe of the moor and stand, 
black and conspicuous, on brown knolls beyond the cultivated 
land. Satisfied, they swing, swift and silent raiders, over 
the grey stone dyke, and he will be fortunate who obtains half a 
dozen shots in an afternoon, for no bird is so wary of danger. 
But they will be shots to remember, and an old cock in winter 
plumage is a prize worth getting. Woodcock lie among the 
red bracken below the oaks and twist low among the birches, 
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play and the ingenuousness of its humour should attract many, 
no less for their own delectation than for the assistance they will 
afford to that most pressing and national cause—the Restoration 
of Westminster Abbey. 





BY BAD WEATHER. 


HIND STALKING 


WALLACE. 


while the white sterns of roe flash and bob over the rough hillside- 
As the year grows old and the high tops are crowned with snow 
the hoarse roar of some late stag grows rarer, and the hinds, 
now masterless, collect in the lower glens. Once again the 
keen stalker can indulge in his favourite pursuit. No longer 
will he experience that thrill of excitement as his glass lights 
on a herd of deer as to whether he is at last in view of the stag 
of his dreams, that monarch whose horns will throw all pre- 
decessors in the shade; merely is it a question as to which 
of those red-brown forms is the most suitable for venison. 
On the other hand, in the event of an unsuccessful stalk he does 
not entertain the same sense of loss, for one hind is very much 
like another. 

After the first heavy snow the sport becomes more 
arduous, and during a hard frost hind-stalking is really 
hard work. In bright sun with a clear blue sky it is intensely 

exhilarating in spite of 

* the cold, but the 

position of the herd 
and local conditions 
must be favourable 
for a shot to be 
obtained in such 
weather. It is true 
the deer are easily 
found, for they show 
clearly against the 
white background of 
snow, looking, indeed, 
singularly forlorn ; but 
it is equally true that 
the stalker is more 
readily ‘‘ picked up” 
by them, and an 
approach, quite 
possible in the autumn, 
is out of the question 
with snow on_ the 
ground. Not only is 
their sight as good, 
if not superior to that 
of a human being, but 
their acute hearing, 
though the stalker is 
hidden, warns them of 
his approach on the 
frozen snow long be- 
fore he is within 
reasonable shot. The 
backward glances of 
the last of the herd 
retreating over a ridge 
more often than not is 
his only reward on 
reaching the _ knoll 
from which he hoped 
to obtaina shot. Long 
shots at what a stalker 
of my acquaintance 
used to call “‘a parr- 
teecularly desirable- 
staag”’ may be ex- 
cused under certain 
circumstances, though 
such shots, vaunted in 


the local Press, are 
<a : usually the apology 
~ oe for bad stalking. At 


hinds long shots are 
far less to be con- 
doned; there is no 
trophy to be won and 
a second chance is 
more readily obtained. 
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THEY SHOW CLEARLY AGAINST THE WHITE BACKGROUND, BUT SO DOES THE STALKER. 





HEAVY GOING IN THE SNOW. 
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When snow lies in patches, though the stalk 
itself may be more successful, deer are very much 
harder to find and the eye becomes easily wearied 
and confused. I have known deer distributed all 
over such ground remain undetected until move- 
ment revealed them. When shooting at objects 
against a white background the tendency is to shoot 
low, as the object appears nearer than it really is. 
When stalking in cold weather another fault to 
guard against is “ pulling off” as one’s hands 
become numb. It is a point worth remember- 
ing and not difficult to forget. The beauty of 
‘the surroundings does much to compensate for 
the difficulties in getting a shot when hind-stalking 
in snow, and it is a fine sight to see a herd of deer 
galloping through a loose drift, white clouds flying 
on all sides and catching all the colours of the 
rainbow in the clear atmosphere. In rough weather, 
when the hills are shrouded in mist and whirling 
snowstorms blot out everything beyond a few 
hundred yards, deer are to be found low down 
in the glens, and keeping to the woods, when 
possible, for shelter. Stalking under these con- 
ditions, severe enough at all times, becomes easier 
once the game has been seen. Spying, however, is 
difficult if not impossible, and luck has to enter largely 
into one’s calculations. Freshly fallen snow gives 
the stalker a much better chance of a silent 
approach, though the end of the stalk is endured 
rather than enjoyed. It is best to keep the rifle in 
its cover until the very last moment, for t is 
annoying to find the bolt or muzzle covered with 
loose snow just as one wants to fire. Great care 
is necessary, also, when moving forward for the 
shot, lest any snow has got down the barrel. 

Those who were most intimately acquainted 
with the conditions prevailing in the great majority 
of deer forests prior to 1914 were of the opinion 
that not enough hinds were killed. This criticism 
must now be largely modified, though such killing 
as was done for the purpose of obtaining venison 
was often very ill conducted. Nor is this to be 
wondered at when local conditions are taken into 
account. The stalker on a given forest was told 
to supply so many hinds. ‘Transport was ex- 
tremely difficult and men and ponies scarce. 
What was the result ? He went out to the nearest 
place where he knew deer were to be found, 
usually not far from the lodge, and killed the neces- 
sary number. In consequence, on some forests of 
which I have personal knowledge ground which 
before the war was considered the best beat now 
holds hardly any deer, while the far beats are more 
or less normal. Such beats, no doubt, could still 
stand the loss of a good many more hinds than are 
actually killed, but the forest, generally speaking, 
has suffered. ‘The whole question, however, is most 
involved, so that I will say no more at present. 

Deer display great wiliness at times, though 
their cunning is more often displayed when they 
are being hunted than when stalked. On the 
sudden appearance of a man I have known a hind 
squat suddenly and stretch her neck full length 
along the ground, allowing the intruder to pass 
comparatively close. A stag has also been observed 
displaying this same characteristic of a woodland 
ancestry. A rather peculiar incident occurred 
recently when my brother and I were stalking 
some hinds. We had just crossed a wire fence 
when we heard a squeaking noise, and a calf came 
trotting up to within twenty yards of us. We 
stopped, and it advanced a few steps. Not until I 
walked towards it did it move off, and it then stood 
on the hillside within easy shot and watched us. 
Eventually it joined the hinds we were stalking. 

The policy of killing only yeld hinds has often 
been criticised, and the habitual killing of numbers 
of such animals, though hallowed by custom and 
the desire for the best venison, cannot do stock 
any good. I am convinced that the proper policy 
would be to kill the scraggy old hinds and their 
calves, though such a course may seem brutal. 
It would, however, rid the ground of beasts 
which would not be of the greatest use for 
stock purposes; whereas of the yeld hinds killed 
I should say at a guess that 85 per cent. would, if 
spared, produce stag calves. 
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ERE there ever stairways rising up to the central 

windows of hall and saloon at Houghton as they 

appear in Colin Campbell’s designs for the east 

and west elevations? The face of the walls 

now shows no trace of removal and of make-up, 
and it has been surmised by some that the stairways never 
existed except on paper. Others, accepting their one-time 
presence, have provided reasons for their later absence. Mr. 
Broome—the Victorian Vicar of Houghton already alluded to— 
speaking of the third Earl of Orford’s various modes of raising 
money to pay gambling debts, says: “ The exterior stone 
staircases, on the east and west fronts ascending to the Hall, 
also went the same way,” An inventive mind, to whom it 
occurred that stone steps were not very valuable, improved 
the story by asserting that they were of marble, while further 
embroidery produced the version that it was not the third earl, 
but his grandfather, the Prime Minister, who gambled away 
his marble stairs. Fortunately, just enough facts are still 
obtainable to put the matter on a safe footing. 

The stairways not only appear on Campbell’s 1722 pre- 
liminary elevations but on those published by Ware in 1735, 
after the house was completed, and these are reproduced in 
the ** Ades Walpolianz.”” Horace Walpole, the Prime Minister’s 
youngest son, returned from his foreign travels (largely spent 
in Florence with Horace Mann) in 1741, imbued with a love 
of pictures, especially by Italian masters. He catalogued 
and described his father’s collection at Houghton, dedicat- 
ing the little book to his father in 1743, but not printing it till 
1747, When the frontispiece reproduced one of the portraits 
of the father and, to the right of it, a little representation of the 
house with a stairway. The catalogue, as we shall see when we 
enter the house, takes you through the rooms, mentioning their 
leading characteristics besides the pictures. It takes you 
from the saloon to the picture gallery (in the north wing) by 
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the outdoor way, describing it as “ going from the salon down 
the great steps through the garden.” There cannot be any 
doubt that the said steps were there and that they were as 
Campbell designed them and as Ware figured them. That they 
were of stone we know from a surviving memorandum as to 
“ what is wanting to be done,” which reports that : 
The stairs on the west side of the house is so much damaged by 
the frost &c. that there is a necessity to take them down in the 
spring and new sett and cramp them. Whitby stone should be 
provided, 
The memorandum is undated, but there is circumstantial evi- 
dence pointing to the year 1778. It was a moment when the 
third earl had recovered from one of his fits of insanity, during 
which his uncle, Horace, looked after his interests and effected 
temporary financial equilibrium, enabling the nephew, on 
recovery, to launch out into expenditure wise and foolish, It 
would seem that the memorandum was asked for and drawn 
up, but that he decided against the “new setting” of 
the west steps and for the taking down of both sets, having 
effected which he wrote to his uncle in October : 
If you have a mind to revisit your Penates again and see the 
alterations I am making in both fronts (I will not call them 
improvements), I should be glad to have your company at 
Houghton. 
As the present appearance of the fronts is in every way similar 
to that presented by the Ware drawings of 1735, except for the 
change caused by the removal of the stairways, the 1778 altera- 
tions can only refer to them, while further proof of this is 
afforded by a letter written by Horace Walpole to the Countess 
of Upper-Ossory in 1794, in which, alluding to her intended 
but abandoned visit to Houghton, he says : 


You would have found no flights of steps to the front of the house, 
which one of his counsellors had advised him to remove, and 
then begged for a villa of his own, 


Thus it is clear that they were erected of Whitby stone, similar 
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Copyright. 2—THE STONE HALL. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
The door on the left leads into the saloon. The medallions in the frieze are those of Sir Robert Walpole’s first wife and of his eldest son. 
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The medallions are those of Sir Robert and of his daughter-in-law. 
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to the rest of the structure, that one set at least was injured by 
frost, that both were removed in 1778, and that one set may 
have been in good enough condition to erect elsewhere. Their 
removal implied a considerable amount of reconstruction. 
Campbell’s plan and elevation, reproduced last week, showed 
that the “ arcade,” as the lengthy and pillared undercroft of hall 
and saloon was called, was projected east and west some fifteen 
feet, forming, above it, a broad balcony on to which the glazed 
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reasonable mode of effecting a change, which was an unfortunate 
curtailment of the original plan, and a diminution of the effect 
of sufficiency and completeness which Houghton possessed in 
the days of its glory. The garter which accompanies the 
Walpole arms between the recumbent figures on the pediment 
of what was the state entrance, and which again appears within 
the western pediment, shows that the exterior finishing touches 
were given after Walpole received that honour. He had become 
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The marble bust is of Sir Robert, by Rysbrach. 


doors of hall and saloon opened, and from the ends of which 
the steps descended. The whole of this was taken down, 
and the inner wall, pierced by three archways, became the outer 
one, the archways being filled in with a central door and small, 
round-headed side windows (Fig. 1). The bonding stones, 
where the removed projection joined the main block, were 
formed into rusticated pilasters, and urns were set on the 
projecting bit of the string-course that topped them. It was a 


Sir Robert when, in 1725, he had persuaded George I to revive 
the Order of the Bath as an inexpensive means of strengthening 
Government support and had become one of the new knights. 
It was in the following year that a vacant Garter was conferred 
upon him, and as he was the first commoner of the Order since 
the Restoration (when Montagu obtained it a few weeks befory 
his peerage), the’ Opposition pamphleteers made an outcre 
and dubbed him “ Sir Bluestring.” Not long after that they 
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6—THE NORTH-EAST CORNER OF THE HALL. 


‘The doorway leads into the Marble Parlour. The bench on the righ is one 
of four designed by Kent. 


Copyright. 4—THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE HALL. ‘CL 
In the centre is the bronze Laocoon. The elaborate side tables are of 
mahogany with white marble tops. 











thought they had him down. . George I died in 1727, 
and as he had been on the worst of terms with his son 
and successor, it was taken for granted that the latter 
would turn out his father’s Minister.. And this, indeed, 
he prepared to do. His particular friend and adviser 
was that Spencer Compton whom we met as one of the 
Whig leaders deputed to urge young Walpole’s return 
to. his Parliamentary duties in the autumn of 1704. 
He was Speaker of the House of Commons when 
George II succeeded, and, by instructing him to draw 
up the Royal Declaration to the Council, the new King 
virtually named him Premier. But he was so ill equipped 
for the office that he had to ask Sir Robert to write the 
Declaration for him; and the new Queen, who had 
privately relied on Walpole’s financial advice before he 
was Premier, successfully urged his retention by her 
husband. Thus confirmed in place and power, he spared 
no pains and effort to make Houghton palatial, and 
Ripley, reliable as he may have been in matters of 
construction and business, was given no more say in 
interior than in exterior design. William Kent was now 
at the height of his popularity as a painter and as a 
designer of decorations and furniture, and so Horace 
Walpole tells us that Sir Robert was “ persuaded to 
employ him.” Like Ripley he was a Yorkshire boy, 
but it was with the brush and not with the saw and 
hammer that he first sought a livelihood. Facility and 
youthful ambition soon drove him from his early 
carriage-painting employer to London, where he essayed 
portraiture with such promise as to obtain the financial 
support of some Yorkshiremen of wealth who sent him 
to Italy in 1710. It was essentially as a portrait and 
“historical” painter that he returned to England after 
much intercourse with Lord Burlington, who, however, 
turned his energies into an architectural channel, set him 
to publish a selection of the Inigo Jones and Webb draw- 
ings which he had purchased, and employed him to design 
and execute the decorative schemes for his Palladian Villa 
at Chiswick. Thus, Horace Walpole, who looked upon 
Burlington as the reviver of true architecture in England 
and calls him the “ Apollo of Arts,” declares that he 
““ found a proper priest in the person of William Kent.” 
But as a painter Horace Walpole has no praise for Kent, 
considers both his ceilings and portraits “ void of 
merit,” and tells us that Sir Robert, although he 
employed him for the former, “ reftrained him to 
Chiarofcuro,” wherein his faults, although present, were 
less glaring. There are those who do not now give him 
greater credit in the decorative and furnishing domain 
than did Horace Walpole as a painter, and with them 
his “heavy hand” is a phrase of conclusive condem- 
nation, Although it is certainly not wholly undeserved, 
yet we must remember that at a period of which we 
appreciate the architectural and decorative output, he 
was so influential that Horace Walpole declares : 

He had an excellent tafte for ornaments, and gave defigns 
for moft of the furniture at Houghton, as he did for 
feveral other perfons. Yet chafte as thefe ornaments were, 
they were often immeasurably ponderous. , . . Kent’s 
{tyle, however, predominated authoritatively during his 
life ; and his oracle was fo much confulted by all who 
affected tafte, that nothing was thought complete without 
his affistance. He was not only confulted for furniture, as 
frames of pictures, glaffes, tables, chairs &c., but for plate, 
for a barge, for a cradle. And fo impetuous was fafhion 
that two great ladies prevailed on him to make defigns for 
their birth-day gowns, 

True, it is not always the most fashionable artist 
and adviser on matters of taste who is the most capable or 
enduringly famous. But Kent was not merely the pet 
of ‘‘ great ladies”; he was, in architecture and decora- 
tion, the most trusted expert exponent of the principles 
and views adopted by the most intelligent and informed 
leaders of that section of society that placed zsthetics in 
the forefront of human interests and attainment. He was 
Burlington’s right-hand man ; he was given by Leicester 
the chief professional place in the creation of Holkham. If, 
therefore, much that he did is open to a measure of 
adverse criticism, he yet must be given credit for a large 
share of the best products of the Early Georgian style, 
which is impregnated with his personality where it is not 
a direct outcome of his labours. In both respects 
Houghton is redolent of him, for it is an epitome of that 
style—of its virtues and its vices, its strength and weak- 
ness. It is an offspring of Italy, but not of Italy’s 
youthful excellence and vigour. We know that even 
when Inigo Jones was there, a century before Burlington 
and Leicester, Kent and Gibbs, the baroque influence 
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was loosening classic restraint ; 
that even Palladio, in his 
Vicenza stuccowork, was apt 
to pracise a licence which he 
did not preach. Not this, 
however, but the Vitruvian 
severity of his writings in- 
fluenced Inigo Jones, who, 
while not rejecting the baroque 
love of movement, developed 
an orderly and sincere style. 
But, although Palladio and Jones 
were the seers worshipped by 
the Burlingtonian school, its 
members had mostly sojourned 
in the Italy of their day, and, 
while studying its classic 
antiquity and the early splen- 
dour of its Renaissance, were 
daily rubbing against its active 
and insistent although decadent 
late phase. It speaks well for 
them that they in great measure 
repelled the infection, and that, 
compared with what they saw 
being produced in that country, 
their own decorative schemes 
and furniture were habitually 
refined and disciplined, escaped 
cumbrous extravagance and 
realised a delicate and masterly 
technique. 

Returning now to Hough- Copynght 8—THE GREAT STAIRCASE RISING TO THE SECOND FLOOR. “CL. 
ton, we will step in and see 
how little it is changed since 
Horace Walpole dedicated his 
“* 7Edes Walpoliane ” to his 
father in 1743. ‘True, the 
little book was intended as a 
catalogue raisonée of the 
gradually formed collection of 
pictures, many of which Horace 
had known as a boy on the 
walls of the Downing Street 
and Chelsea houses, but which 
had been gathered at the com- 
pleted Houghton... As _ the 
majority went to Russia in 1779, 
the catalogue, in respect of its 
primary and most important 
object, is entirely out of date, 
but what it tells us apart from 
the pictures largely holds 
to-day. 

The family lived a good 
deal on the ‘ground floor, 
where the door on the south 
side was the “common Ap- 
proach.” ‘To the right of the 
entrance was the _breakfast- 
room, with portraits of Sir 
Robert’s immediate prede- 
cessors on the walls, and over 
the chimney a picture of 
hounds by Wootton so esteemed 
that when it went to Russia a 
copy was made which now 
hangs in the next room or 
““ supping parlour.” It occu- 
pies the ground floor of the 
south-east tower, and between 4 cae oe 
it and the Arcade was the —— —_— ——— 


“ Hunting Hall.” 
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four fireplaces, and in Sir 
Robert’s time, as we know 
from the inventory taken at 
his death, it contained, besides 
twenty-four chairs. and nine 
lanterns, “two Fire Engines 
of Mr. Newsham’s with 


leather Pipes and four Dozen — copyright ~~ 9. THE GREAT STAIRCASE FROM THE STONE HALL DOOR. «c.L.” 


0 >? . -. . . . 
of — on to De.” . Doric columns rising from the ground floor support the great plinth on which stands the gladiator. 
From the centre of the south The balustrade is of mahogany. The wall decorations are by Kent. 
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It is entirely lined with mahogany. 


door a door opens on to the “ Great Staircafe”’ (Plan 16) 
described by Horace as 

Painted in Chiaro Ofcuro by Kent. In the middle four Doric 

Pillars rife & fupport a fine Caft in Bronze of the Gladiator by 

John of Boulogne, which was a Prefent to Sir Robert from Thomas, 

Earl of Pembroke. 
An illustration (Fig. 9) shows the gladiator standing on a great 
enriched plinth which is brought up to the level of the piano 
nobile by the Doric pillars to which it forms a roof. Kent’s 
wall decoration was not painted on the plaster, as it would have 
been in Italy, but on canvas stretched on the walls in a manner 
generally adopted by him and his contemporaries. With the 
staircase we begin to observe that free use of mahogany which 
so impressed Sir Robert’s guests. Mention is made in 1671 
of ‘* Mohogeney ” among the “ curious and rich sorts of wood ” 
in Jamaica, and about this time it began occasionally to be 
used in England as a veneer and for small objects, while in the 
reign of Queen Anne it very gradually supplanted walnut in 
the cabinet-makers’ esteem. Its employment for internal 
fittings began at Houghton and has never been carried further 
either in quality or quantity. The oldest trees yielding the finest 
timber grew near the Cuban coast and were then being cut 
down for the European market. Walpole must have secured 
shiploads, and it was not only “ deals” that were landed for 
Houghton at Lynn or Heacham. The balustrading of the great 
staircase departs from the usual Early Georgian model. There 
are not the two or three slim balusters rising from each tread 
and supporting a narrow rail. The scheme, as to newel posts, 
string balusters and handrail, is strongly reminiscent of Coleshill 
and of such other staircases, dating from the days of Jones and 
Webb, Pratt and May, as had balusters and not the then fashion- 
able carved and perforated panels. Every part is designed on 
an ample scale (the handrail is g}ins. wide), with sufficient well 
wrought enrichment, and the whole is of mahogany. The 
‘six globular glass Lamps in the Angles,” mentioned in the 
inventory, are unchanged, except that electric light has replaced 
candles. 

Before rising to the second floor, the staircase, running as 
a gallery round two sides of its enclosure, gives entry to various 
rooms besides the hall (Plan 2), the door into which occupies 
the centre of the north side (Fig. 8). The door on the right 
as you reach the gallery opens into what was Sir Robert’s own 
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The portrait over the chimneypiece is of George I, by Kneller. 
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sleeping apartment (Plan 13), and is thus described in the 

Catalogue : 
The Little Bedchamber is all wainfcoted with Mahogany, and 
the Bed, which is of painted Taffaty stands in an Alcove of the 
same Wood; Over the chimney is a half length by Dahl of 
Catherine Shorter, firft wife of Sir Robert Walpole; . . . 
On the other fide a portrait of Maria Skerret, fecond wife to Sir 
Robert ; three quarters by Vanloo. 

Catherine Shorter died in 1737. Sir Robert at once remarricd, 

but the second Lady Walpole died in childbirth within a ycar, 

and it was probably only after he was again a widower that 
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If.—PLAN OF THE FIRST FLOOR, FROM THE * VITRUVIUS 


BRITANNICUS.”’ 


1, The secondary staircase; 2, the Stone Hall; 3, the Marble 
Parlour or dining-room ; 4, the Cabinet ; 5, the Embroidered Bed- 
chamber; 6, the Stuart Tapestry Room; 7, the Saloon; 8, the 
White Drawing-room, formerly the Carlo Maratti Room; g, the 
Green Velvet Bedchamber ; 10, the Green Drawing-room ; 11, the 
Parlour or common dining-room ; 12, the library; 13, Sir Robert 
Walpole’s chamber, now Lord RockSavage’s dressing-room; 14, 
Lady RockSavage’s dressing-room ; 15, the Blue Damask Bedchamber ; 
16, the great stair. 
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he used this room (Fig. 12), where the 
panel over the fireplace and that opposite 
were not designed and were not of form 
and size to accommodate considerable-sized 
portraits of his wives, which have been 
placed in the Green Drawing-room, while 
the bed alcove has now been marble 
lined and fitted with a bath. It is Lord 
RockSavage’s dressing-room, and west of 
it, before getting to the bedroom in the 
south-west tower, lies Lady RockSavage’s 
dressing-room (Fig. 14), where only the 
doorways are of mahogany, the enriched 
wainscoting being of deal painted. East 
of the “ Little Bedchamber ” and occupy- 
ing the south-east tower is the Library 
(Plan 12), and, as in Sir Robert’s time, 
“over the Chimney is a whole Length 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller of King George I 
in his Coronation Robes, the only Picture 
for which he ever fat in England.” Here 
again (Fig. 10) the whole ot the wall linings 
are of mahogany, arranged as a com- 
prehensive and architectural scheme of 
bookshelves, even the frieze having long 
panels recessed for books and framed 
with a bold egg and tongue moulding like 
the arches which occupy the centre of the 
walls, the one over the chimneypiece 
showing that the huge Kneller portrait 
of the King with its elaborate gilt frame 


was not intended for this position when * 


the design of the room was made. 
Standing on an easel on the right of the 
illustration is seen an_ exceptionally 
charming portrait of the present Lady 
RockSavage by John Sargent. 

Between the library and the hall 
lies a parlour (Plan 11) often called the 
“Common Dineing Room” (Fig. 13), to 
distinguish it from the more splendid 
state dining-room or ‘“ Marble Parlour ”’ 
on the other side of the hall. Its 
wainscoting of large panels with enriched 
bolection moulding is still hung with 
portraits, but no longer the same as in 
Sir Robert’s time, when, besides twenty- 
five other portraits—of which two, 
including one of Inigo Jones, were by 
Van Dyck—we hear that : 

Over the Chimney is fome fine Pear-tree 

Carving by Gibbins, and in the Middle 

of it hangs a Portrait of him by Sir 

Godfrey Kneller. It is a Masterpiece and 

equal to any of Vandyke’s. 

Grinling Gibbons had died twelve months 
before Ripley was appointed Chief Car- 
penter in his place in August, 1721, and 
in that year there had been a sale of his 
valuables at which Sir Robert was a 
buyer, other pictures besides the Kneller 
portrait falling to him. Very likely the 
wood carving was obtained on the same 
occasion, but it does not appear in Ware’s 
1735 Houghton book. ‘That is entitled 
“Plans, Elevations, Sections, Chimney 
Pieces and Ceilings,” the first three 
categories being assigned to Ripley, the 
two last to Kent, and Campbell’s name 
being entirely omitted. The chimney- 
pieces are generally surmounted by great 
architectural frames for pictures, such 
as we shall find remaining in the Cabinet 
Room and such as Kent also placed 
between many of the windows for mirrors. 
One of them, standing over one of his 
typical side tables, remains in the 
‘Common Dineing Room,” but there is 
none shown on the plate of the chimney- 
piece, and, the Gibbons carving not being 
one of his “ inventions,” he would not 
draw it in even if it had been decided 
to place it there when the design was 
made. The chimneypiece is of great size 
—8ft. in width and somewhat higher to 
the top of the pediment—and is one of 
several composed partly of white and grey 
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12.—LORD ROCKSAVAGE’S DRESSING-ROOM. 
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Formerly Sir Robert Walpole’s own chamber, the bed standing within the alcove. 
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13—THE PARLOUR OR “COMMON DINEING-ROOM.” 


The wood carving over the chimneypiece is by Grinling Gibbons. 
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14.—LADY ROCKSAVAGE’S DRESSING-ROOM. 
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and partly of richly veined and coloured Saravizza marble, 
which we find freely used in many contemporary houses, such 
as Blenheim and Chevening. 

To what extent Campbell designed the main interior 
features we do not know, but he certainly did those of the hall 
(Fig. 2), as we know from his “ Vitruvius Britannicus,” where, 
in the note on Houghton, we read that “ The last Plate is the 
Section of the great Hall, all in stone, the moft beautiful in 
England.” He was so pleased with it that he designed another 
similar to it in size and disposition, but, it being merely an 
“invention,” he omitted the second floor windows and the 
gallery features which practical reasons rendered essential at 
Houghton and which, together with chimneypiece, doorways 
and niches, appear in his section as they were carried out, 
there being little alteration or addition beyond such increased 
ornamentation as the stuccowork of the ceiling and the stone 
boys lying on the door pediments, as to which we hear something 
from Horace Walpole : 

The Hall is a Cube of Forty, with a Stone Gallery round Three 

Sides. The Ceiling and the Frieze of Boys are by Altari. The 

Bas Reliefs over the Chimney and Doors are from the Antique. 

The Figures over the great Door and the Boys over the leffer 

Doors are by Rysbrack. In the Frieze are Bafs reliefs of Sir 

Robert Walpole and Catherine his Firft Lady, and of Robert, Lord 

Walpole their Eldeft fon, and Margaret Rolles his wife. From 

the ceiling hangs a Lantern for Eighteen Candles of Copper gilt. 
He goes on to enumerate “ busts and heads ” on the “ terms 
and consoles ” round the room, and tells us that ‘‘ Before a 
Nich over againft the Chimney is the Laocoon, a fine Caft in 
Bronze by Girardon, bought by Lord Walpole at Paris.” Sir 
Robert’s eldest son had been called to the House of Lords as 
Baron Walpole of Walpole in 1723, and in the following year 
wedded the Rolles heiress. 

Horace’s description holds to-day except that the present 
chandelier is not the lantern that he mentions. That was, at 
the time, held to be exceptional in size and cost, so that it figures 
in the political “ squibs,” and one of them relates how a visitor 
to Houghton was, on entering, carried into a glass room which 
he thought was the porter’s lodge but proved to be the lantern. 
Yet, five years after his father’s death, Horace Walpole writes 
to Mann: 

My Lord Chesterfield has bought the Houghton lantern—the 

famous lantern that produced so much patriot wit. My brother 

has bought a much handsomer at Lord Cholmondeley’s sale, 

for with all the immensity of the celebrated one, it was ugly and 

too little for the hall. 
Artari and Bagutti are mentioned by Gibbs as the chief Italian 
stuccoists in England at this time, and both of them were em- 
ployed by him. Bagutti, as we lately saw (Country LiFe, 
June 19th, 1920), did the stuccowork at Mereworth for Campbell ; 
and among other places where we get mention of Artari is Sutton 
Scarsdale (Country Lire, February 15th, 1919), which Lord 
Scarsdale began to rebuild in1724. Perhaps he also was 
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employed by Leoni in the hall at Moor Park (Country LiFe, 
January 13th, 1912), which is of much the same size and dis- 
position as that at Houghton, but, owing to the stuccoist having 
had charge of the wall as well as of the ceiling decoration, has 
less of English reserve and more of Italian extravagance in its 
ornamentation. The Houghton frieze of boys (Fig. 3) shows 
in the handling of the human figure the full Italian mastery ; 
but the whole arrangement, architecturally dominated by the 
decoratively treated swag, belongs to the English school. It 
is Kent at his best, and is part of the same scheme as the wall 
swags and the frieze panels between the enriched cantilevers 
that support the gallery (Fig. 4), where the stone balusters are 
akin to those of mahogany on the staircase. 

In contrast with the Whitby stone of the walls and the 
stucco of the ceiling the rich dark mahogany of the numerous 
doors and of the windows is very pleasing. It is here treated 
with reticence—with plain mouldings, and without the carving 
and gilding used in the more ornate saloon and drawing-rooms. 
The scale is very large, even the side windows (Fig. 6)—framed 
like the niches—have 5ft. wide apertures, and the 2}in. sash 
barring is certainly no more than proportionate. The central 
aperture is 6ft. 6ins. wide and opens as double glazed doors 
set so deeply in the wall thickness that the return accommodates 
great shutters, each 3ft. 3ins. wide and made: out of 3}in. 
mahogany, which, on being closed, match the great saloon door 
opposi‘e. The doorway, having no gallery over, is able to 
have the additional enrichment of Rysbrach’s figures liying on 
the pediment, as mentioned by Horace Walpole. Rysbrach is 
also responsible for the bust of Sir Robert on the chimneypiece 
(Fig. 5). Bred, if not born, at Antwerp, Michael Rysbrach 
came to England in 1720, and Gibbs and Kent employed him 
for the sculpturing of the figures of their portals, chimneypieces 
and monuments. But soon obtaining an independent practice, 
he became the most fashionable sculptor of his day, all society 
sitting for his portrait busts. 

The furniture in the hall is less typical of Kent than we 
shall find in the saloon. The ‘‘ two large marble Tables with 
one Busto, one Copper Vause and one Copper Figure on Each ” 
still stand on each side of the Laocoon (Fig. 7), but the “‘ Copper 
Figures ”’ are now on the central table. The marble alludes, of 
course, only to the top of the tables ; their stands are of mahogany. 
The position of the Laocoon was determined while the hall 
was in progress, and its great plinth is a projection of the dado, 
continuing its enriched skirting and rail, but having Medusa 
heads carved on the side panel and on the front Athene’s owl- 
topped helmet mantled with serpents. The set of gilt chairs, 
settees and stools covered in green velvet will be separately 
illustrated and noticed. They are typical of their age rather 
than of the personality of Kent, who probably did not specially 
design them, although we clearly see his pencil in the mahogany 
benches that flank the great doorways. H. Avray TIPPING. 








MOONSTRUCK 


The day was all delight, 
Chorus and golden tune, 
Rides the steep night 


The white ship of the moon ; 


Now that the night is come 
And stillness wakes to power, 
All that was dumb 


IXnows its triumphal hour. 


My soul, behold a sail 
The seas of heaven upon, 
Rise up and hail 


That roving galleon. 


High o’er the winter frost, 
Speed on uncharted ways, 
Enraptured, lost, 
Past thrall of nights and days. 


Burnt fervent-white with rime 
The blurred world hangs beneath, 
Frost-light sublime, 


Frost-tapers lit for death. 


Look down the mists and see 
The orchards mazed with snow, 
Grey, tangled tree, 
Lichen and mistletoe. 


But e’er the dim earth falls 


Engulfed upon your track, 


I-ven at heaven’s walls 


Turn back, turn back. 


And as the leagues decrease, 


By all that foils regret, 


By all that is your peace, 


My soul, forget ! 


VIOLET JACOB. 
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THE ART OF RUGBY FOOTBALL 


V.—SCRUMMAGING. 
By E. H. D. SEWELL. 


NASMUCH as nothing short of every page in about five 
issues of Country Lire would suffice in which to deal 
thoroughly with forward play in the Rugby game—and 
much would then be left unwritten !—my task in writing 
about the foundation of all team-success would appear 
a difficult one. It is out of the question to do much more 
than scratch the surface of a subject of this nature in the course 
of one short paper. Perhaps about no branch of the game 
do connoisseurs, and the intelligentsia generally, so agree to 
differ as in regard to the forward game. I confess to belonging 
to that party whose considered belief it is that the onlooker 
never really knows at the end of a given game which forward 
or forwards have done most—not necessarily played best— 
and that only those who have played in the scrum can give a 
reliable opinion in this matter. A very well known International 


forward of last season, with whom I have discussed this point, 
disagrees profoundly with me. 


He says that the forward who 





AY PAIR -<<POT IN,” 


Photography suggests illusions sometimes. 
row of forwards. 





THE 
Here the foot of the middle man of the front row is shown in correct “‘ getting ” position 


“HOOK.” 


Here the scrum half was not, as he appears to be, behind the second 
The scrum swung slightly towards him at the moment when he let go the ball. 


has been taking part in the match, as distinct from merely having 
his name and initials on the match-card, knows next to nothing 
about which forward has done most. Such a forward has, in 
his estimation, had quite enough to do in his own fair share of 
the eighty minutes at very high pressure. Such an opinion 
is naturally worthy of our deepest consideration, since the voice 
of recent intelligent experience must always be given precedence 
over all other. I allude to this matter at the outset, as it 
tends to show that finality of opinion in regard to the forward 
game is unlikely of attainment. 

The art of scrummaging is based solidly and unblushingly 
upon breach of the laws of Rugby football. The law says 
that a scrummage is formed when one or more players on either 
side close round the ball when it is on the ground, or by their 
closing up in readiness to allow the ball to be put on the ground 
between them. The law goes on to say, elsewhere, that the 
ball is not considered fairly “in” the scrummage until it as 

passed a_ player on 
either stdeé: This 
stultifies its own defi- 
nition of a scrum, 
since, if the ball has 
passed a_ player on 
either side (thereby 
achieving the condi- 
tion known as “ fairly 
in”) when there is 
only one player of 
either side in the 
scrum it is at once oul 
of the scrum again! 
Further, since the ball 
is not fairly in a 
scrum until it has 
passed a player on 
either side, neither of 
the players in a one 
versus One scrum 
(which nobody has yet 
beheld, it is true) may 
touch it ! Further still, 
since any player who 
is between the ball and 
his opponents’ goal- 
line is off-side, and 
therefore out of the 
game _ automatically 
(except that on some 
unexplained and quite 
illogical ground he 
may intercept a pass 
while off-side), every 
forward in a scrum 
engaged in heeling the 
ball becomes off-side 
as the ball passes him 
on its way to the 
scrum-base. Thus, our 
forwards, from the day 
they decide that, what- 
ever they may be in 
future, they won’t be 
backs, condemn them- 
selves to a life of law- 
breaking, open and 
totally unashamed. 

The ideal scrum 
of eight is not that in 
which there is a place 
for every man and 
every man takes his 
place—a belief prevails 
in some quarters to the 
contrary—but one in 
which each of the eight 
players can fit in 
equally well anywhere. 
Consequently we 
seldom see the ideal 
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A FINE 


“HOOK.” 


The ball has been beautifully timed and ‘‘ got ” by the aid of “ first push,” and is actually in the possession (and visible in the photograph) 
of the pack on the right. 


scrum. Our chance of doing so as been increased by the new 
law of the International Board of July, 1920, which compels 
players “ immediately ” to put the ball into the scrum under 
penalty of a free-kick. This law has sounded the death-knell 
of the specialist, even if it has introduced an element of more 
haste less speed into the game ; an element which may be partly 
responsible for the extraordinary number of retirements due to 
fractured collar-bones and minor injuries that have been so 
noticeable this season. 

Assuming you have an ideal scrum of eight, and have decided 
to pack three, two, three, the beginning and end of success in 
forward play rests, however you pack, and always must rest 
on three things : 

(1) Packing low. 

(2) Getting “first push.” 

(3) Each forward keeping his eyes open and being 
on the keenest look-out for the ball. 





The best pack of eight ever seen in International Rugby, 
that of the South African team of 1912-13, was exceptionally 
good at the first two of these things, and performed the third as 
naturally as ducklings swim the first time they enter a pond. 
They were the best pack in the higher football at No. 2 that 
I ever saw. So good, indeed, as to deceive not only some of 
the experienced critics as to how they “ got ” the ball so easily, 
but also, sometimes, their immediate opponents. ‘This happened 
at Portsmouth against the Services when, after failing to get 
the ball once during the first quarter of an hour, Wodehouse 
managed to ask Oakeley what was afoot. “It’s all right,” 
was the prompt reply, “‘ they get first shove every time.” 

To the uninitiated observer this is rarely apparent. It is 
obvious that if one side of eight forwards aggregating 1o5st. 
weight pushes, all together, a fraction of a second sooner than a 
side aggregating roost. the latter must recede. Their receding 
necessarily brings the front row of players of the opposing 
heavier scrum either over or nearer the original centre line of 


RUNNING-OVER.” 


Here another process is in progress, “‘ First push” having secured the ball the pack is on the move forward “‘ running over ” the bal!, which is 
now just behind the front row. . 
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the scrum—along which we assume the half-back has thrown 
the ball—and therefore it is easier for that heavier scrum to 
secure possession of the ball than it is for the scrum which is 
all the time being pushed further from that line. 

That is one method of “ getting.””. The more customary 
one, and chief cause of that delay in the vicinity of the scrum 
which is so disagreeably familiar to us all, is by “ hooking,” 
a term introduced into our football vocabulary by the New 
Zealanders of 1905. In this process the middle players and 
further outside players (but not the ones nearest to the half 
who puts the ball into the scrummage) do all they can with one 
foot to scrape the ball into their side of the scrummage the 
instant it has passed the two players nearest to the half-back. 
As no player is supposed to lift his foot from the ground, or 
to advance it beyond the line of the front row of his side of 
the scrum (whether that line begins at the hips or shoulders or 
top of the head has never been officially defined), until the ball 
is “in ” the scrum, it follows that in the effort to be first.in the 
“hooking ” contest players must incessantly break a quite 





A “GETTING ” 





BIRTH OF A 


METHOD. 
This picture shows how the ball may be “‘ got ” by collusion between scrum-half and centre-forward of front row. 


““ WHEEL.’ 


This photograph is not an “‘ action” one, but is intended to show the correct position of the ball, safely ensconced in 
the second row, for the beginning of the ‘‘ wheel ”—the scrum-half meticulously on-side. 
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impracticable law. Hence, what is known as “ foot-up,” and 
the referee’s whistle that we all know too well. 

All manner of remedies for this admitted evil have been 
suggested—the worst of them being that which says the referee 
should put the ball in—but I have not space here in which to 
deal with this matter. I may, however, refer the curious to 
my forthcoming book on Rugby Football, in which this important 
matter is fully dealt, with. 

A good instance of “ hooking ”’ is shown in the illustration 
entitled ‘A Fine ‘ Hook.’”’ Here there was a combination 
of “ first push,” of correct timing of the “ hook ” to synchronise 
with the “ coming in right ” of the half-back (whose left foot 
is visible through the scrum), and of the walking or “ running 
over” process. If a pack conspires and contrives to do these 
three things correctly it follows that it must get the ball from the 
pack which does them incorrectly. If both packs do them 
correctly then the heavier pack will get the ball. Should both 
packs happen to be of precisely the same weight then there is 
no satisfactory solution to the problem except that the physically 
stronger pack or that 
which utilises fewer 
men for hooking pur- 
poses will get the ball. 
Old-time forwards 

that any good 
“nine” of other days 
would swamp a pro- 
portionately good eight 
of to-day because the 
ancients pushed and 
the moderns stand on 
one foot to. heel. 
There is clearly sound 
reasoning in this con- 
tention, and by that 
same reasoning it 
should be clear to 
modern eights that the 
fewer engaged in 
“hooking ” and heel- 
ing the better. 

In order best to 
utilise that grip of the 
ground which is_ so 
essential to scrum- 
maging some _ packs 
train the middle man 
of their front row to 
support himself on 
the shoulders of his 
side men and, swing- 
ing both his feet, to do 
practically all the 
hooking himself. Dur- 
ing the war period one 
of the school fifteens 
which became famous 
for getting the ball got 
it only by this method ; 
and it was eloquent of 
the kindness of the 
forwards of opposing 
schools that the shins 
of this particular 
middle man lasted out 
the season! My west 
country friends assure 
me that they have a 
speedy and drastic way 
of countering this ruse 
when the Devon and 
Cornish “ ups” form 
down! I refer to this 
method of “ getting ” 
only to condemn it, as 
it is flagrantly illegal 
wherever such player 
picks up the ball with 
his feet; no school 
coach worthy the name 
should imperil the 
traditions of his School 
or the playing character 
of his pupils by teach- 
ing them any such slim 
practices. Obviously, 
such a “ swinging ” 


urge 
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forward may get the ball by this means without picking it up, 
but it is more probable that at some stage in the process of 
getting by this means the player infringes Law 11, section (a). 

The illustration, “‘ A Fine ‘ Hook,’” enables the reader 
to consider for a moment the woes and tribulations of the 
referee. The eye of the camera was, in this case, almost exactly 
where the eyes of the referee would have been in the case of 
a half “ putting in” from the blind side. Inasmuch as the 
referee at such a moment is bound to be looking at the ball 
or in its very immediate vicinity, a study of this illustration 
shows us just precisely what he can see of the scrum-half and 
what that player is doing after he has put the ball in. That 
is to say, only one of his feet! The uninitiated reader after 
“reading ” this picture very closely need no longer wonder 
‘““Why does the referee beckon that player round to his side 
of the scrum ? ” 

In the “ Running Over ” illustration in this paper there 
has been no genuine attempt at hooking gua hooking. This is, 
rather, an illustration of a definite instance of the way in which 
the great South African scrum of 1912-13 used to get the ball 
without relying on “foot up ” escaping the vigilance of the 
referee. A close study of the feet on the right shows several 
on the uplift, while, on the left, two are firmly on their heels 
and a third taut on the ball of the foot, trying to repel the 


’ 
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his foot quickly enough after the ball has passed a player on 
either side to arrest its progress, considering that it is never 
put in slowly? In other words, the middle man has to move 
his foot a distance of at least a foot, or more, while a quickly 
moving ball has moved a few inches. It is just possible for the 
outside forward on the far side to get his foot in the desired 
place in time, but it is a physical impossibility for the middle man 
to do so without breaking the law. Referees are apt to com- 
pound and if both sides are “ foot up ” let the game proceed. 
I am not sure that, taking the generally unsatisfactory conditions 
surrounding the whole business of “ putting the ball in ” into 
consideration, theirs is not the wisest rule to observe in practice. 

I have had no luck in securing a good picture of a “ wheel.” 
Except in the very best forward society—and just now, to be 
quite frank, the game is a little short of the genuine article, 
—‘wheels” are born, not made. . They happen spon- 
taneously—at all events the best specimens in my experience 
have—and one may go carefully through a whole season 
of watching first-class club and International matches and 
at the end be able to count the genuine cases of wheeling 
on the fingers of both hands. As a means of gaining short dis- 
tances but not of scoring tries the “‘ wheel ” is extremely effective. 
It is especially effective in your own twenty-five when you 
have not got fast backs, or good handlers even if fast, because 





THE VITAL MOMENT. 
Here the ball is in the air, passed by an alert scrum-half from a quick heel direct to his stand-off. 'The forwards have done their duty, the game 


“push” of the “running over” effort, while one foot has 


just failed to secure the ball. The next forward move in the 
process will get the ball securely in the centre of the second 
row, and while it is in that haven the owners of the haven can 
call which tune they like, either ‘“ heel,” “ wheel,” “ hold ” 
or “ walk over.” That is the safest spot wherein the ball may 
be held ; for no opponent can “ foick ” it thence without an 
expenditure of time and physical energy which is unlikely to 
yield much, if any, profit. So long as it is in the lock-up of 
the second row the captain of the scrum holds all the trumps. 
In the picture entitled “* A ‘ Getting’ Method ” we see a 
plan which for some obscure reason is passed by many referees. 
It consists for its effectiveness upon a fixed player, generally 
that hardened sinner the middle man of the front row, obeying 
instantly the signal of his half-back as the latter puts the ball in. 
If everything works according to plan (arranged and studied 
in the off-season and the gymnasium), the ball, flung in rather 
forcibly, hits the shot-out foot on the ankle, or its leg on the 
shin, and cannons back in the desired direction. I do not 
understand how this method can be regarded as a legal one. 
The forward may not lift his foot before the ball has been put 
in. The ball is not legally “ in ” a scrum until it “ has passed ” 
a player on either side. This method therefore resolves itself 
into the answer to the question: Can the middle man of the 
front row, complying with the law relating to “ foot up,” move 


is now “ open. 


’ 


if you wheel in this position your opposing halves (and they, 
of all players, have to do most of the “‘ stopping ” of wheels) 
are more intent on picking up and passing in your twenty-five 
than they are on resolute falling on the ball. Your wheel, 
if compact, has little to fear from a picking-up defence. 

On the other hand, if you wheel in their twenty-five all the 
odds are against your scoring a try because now the defence is not 
on picking-up intent but, if worthy the name, will go down 
in defiance of all the boots ever made! This is why as a 
try-scorer the ‘“‘ wheel ” is the very last thing to depend upon. 
Even the worst and least courageous of defenders may accidentally 
fall on the ball and put the most perfect ‘‘ wheel ” out of action. 

We arrive now at “ The Vital Moment.” ‘This is the 
instant in every Rugby football match which tells most on the 
emotions ‘of the onlooker. It is first cousin to that fraction 
of a second of time during a big firework display which produces 
the “Ah!” of assembled thousands as the rocket bursts in 
the darkness. This is the moment for which coaches coach ; 
which, in a sense, serves to stifle genuine forward play by 
training front-rankers (of the team, not of the scrum) to become 
rather too much of a co-operative society for the quick and 
true delivery of the ball to the back division. It is certainly 
the vital moment in the game, which is more often won and lost 
on the merits or demerits of this forwards-made pass from the 
scrum than on those of any other incident of the play. 
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SIR PHILIP SASSOON’S 
SCHEME. 


To THE EpITorR. 


HOUSING 


Sir,—I have read with great interest -your 
account of Sir Philip Sassoon’s housing 
scheme at Folkestone. This scheme is being 
carried out by a Public Utility Society which 
Sir Philip formed and to which this Association 
gave assistance at the start. I had already 
seen the houses in course of erection and was, 
therefore, the more interested to read your 
account of the progress that has been made. 
It is indeed a great achievement to have got 
the price down to £750 per house when 
account is taken of the fact that the position 
where the houses are built is by no means an 
easy site to deal with, as the ground is not at 
ill level. It reflects great credit on all con- 
cerned, both on Sir Philip Sassoon in having 
initiated the scheme and financed it, and upon 
the architects (Messrs. Culpin and Bowers), 
who have not merely planned the houses in 
a very satisfactory manner both from the 
point of view of internal arrangements and 
external appearance, but have secured economies 
in organisation which have avoided the extreme 
inflation of prices which is so common else- 
where. While the scheme cannot be said to be 
on a full economic basis, yet to produce a 
result whereby a return of 4 per cent. upon 
the capital is obtained, even though it does not 
take into account the cost of maintenance 
ind repairs, is to secure something very much 
nore favourable than is the case in most 
yarts of the country. Your article is a proof 
of the advantages of carrying out Public 
Utility Society housing schemes, and it is a 
pity that there are not a larger number of 
yublic-spirited people with capital to finance 
such schemes in the way that Sir Philip Sassoon 
nas done at Folkestone. I think you have 
done a great service in bringing this scheme 
before your readers.—R. L. Reiss (Chairman, 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association). 


To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—I have read with interest your article 
on the housing scheme being carried out by 
Sir Philip Sassoon. The matter of greatest 
moment to a public who are being taxed to 
provide working-class houses at £1,000 or 
more apiece is that these houses are said to 
cost not more than £750 each. One is a little 
shy of these rather vague statements as to 
cost, especially as.one knows that to-day any 
estimates are apt to be falsified when the 
final reckoning has to be met in hard cash. 
Can further chapter and verse be given? If 
final accounts show that this is an inclusive 
figure for the finished article, taking the scheme 
all over, it would appear that much better 
results can be obtained by private enterprise 
than by public authorities and that the nation 
is being put to unnecessary expense in 
Government-controlled housing schemes where 
houses cost from £1,000 to £1,400 each. It 
is, of course, arguable that the accommodation 
in these houses is less than that generally 
advocated by the Ministry of Health, there 
being no parlours and, in some cases, only two 
bedrooms. It is, of course, desirable that 
there should be three bedrooms in all but 
a very few cottages in any area, but otherwise 
the accommodation in these houses seems 
adequate for ordinary needs. Now that the 
financial position of the country is so strait- 
ened, surely it would be advisable to review 
and modify the whole question of accom- 
modation as laid down by the Ministry. With 
regard to the cost, the following information 
would be valuable: (1) Whether any form of 
contract was employed? If so, was it a firm 
contract or one of cost plus profit? If the 
latter, has the actual cost of each house been 
ascertained ? (2) Were there any particularly 
favourable conditions whereby these houses 
could be built cheaper than houses elsewhere, 
beyond the fact that labour rates in this part 
of Kent are lower than in some _ other 
districts ? It occurs to one that at Folkestone 
perhaps surplus Government materials may 
have been secured at advantageous prices. 
Some further details as to how such a happy 
result has been achieved might be helpful 
in, saving the taxpayer’s pocket elsewhere.— 
OswaLp P. MILNE. 


THE OLD COMMON FIELD SYSTEM. 
To THE EDIToR. 

sR,—I was greatly interested in Mr. 

Christopher Hussey’s account of William 


Mauleverer’s change at Arncliffe so early 
as 1595 from the “‘ immemorial common field 
system of agriculture ’’ to the modern system 
of self-contained farms. The best documented 
record I know of such a change is to be seen 
at that remarkable institution the Agricultural 
Museum at Lingby, near Copenhagen, where 
there exists a series of ancient plans of a 
village showing the gradual change over a 
long period (I regret that the dates have not 
stuck in my memory) from the ‘ strip system ’ 
to the self-contained holding. It would be 
interesting to know if at Arncliffe or, indeed, 
elsewhere any contemporary plans have survived 
to show the sizes and disposition of the holdings 
under the old system. And this brings me to 
my plea that we need a Museum of British 
Agriculture which would find its most appro- 
priate home at Cambridge and be _ there 
valuable alike to the men who work at the 
School of Agriculture of the University and 
to the general student of our agricultural 
history. I have twice been to Lingby and 
know no more fascinating place. You may 
see there the development of the plough, 
of the spade and, indeed, of every agricultural 
implement from its most primitive forms. 
And more. On a large site adjoining have 
been re-erected cottages with their farm 
buildings of several bygone centuries, all 
equipped with contemporary gear, both 
domestic and agricultural, so completely and 
naturally that it is difficult to realise that 
their builders and furnishers have been for 
centuries resting in their graves. It is impossible 
to expect such a combination of a museum of 
objects and a collection of primitive homes 
to be established here at the cost of the State, 
but there is still a chance that the now almo&t 
mythical person, the public-spirited millionaire 
may come forward and start the museum. 
There are hundreds of agricultural antiquities 
in private hands which would readily be given 
up, but need an abiding home to be found 
for them.—LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


GOSFORD HOUSE. 
To THE EpiTor. 
S1r,—You lately printed some admirable photo- 
graphs of the great houses of England, taken 
from the skies. I am enclosing one of Gosford 
House, taken by Aerial Photos Limited, of 
Edinburgh, which you may care to print, as 
it is announced that the estate is shortly 
to be sold by Lord Wemyss and converted 
into a private hotel or hydropathic estab- 
lishment. Gosford House, built by the grand- 
father of the present Earl of Wemyss, 
stands on the east coast of Haddington, near 
Aberlady. This is as you know a great golfing 
country. Besides the already famous courses 
of the East Lothian, a new course has been laid 


out along the coast close to Gosford House. 
The war interrupted its making, but when I 
saw it last spring a great deal had been done: 
the course was not far from ready and 
there were some really thrilling holes among 
the sandhills. It is to be hoped that the series 
of ponds in the grounds, where waterfowl for 
many centuries have been successfully ac- 
climatised, will be maintained. The fate of 
the collection of pictures and statuary at 
Gosford will be of general interest.—X. — 


CLEARING WEED FROM A LAKE. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Referring to “ Surrey’s’’ letter in your 
issue of December 18th, I think he might be 
interested to know that I remember seeing at 
Toronto a vessel at work clearing weeds from 
the lagoons in the island which lies between 
the harbour and Lake Ontario. The island 
is a popular summer resort, and many of the 
bays on the mainland side of it are used for 
canoeing, bathing, etc., but weeds are very 
abundant. To the best of my recollection 
(it is two and a half years since I was in Toronto) 
the vessel was more or less a punt with paddle 
propulsion, the weed-cutting apparatus being 
worked off the engine over the stern. I-am 
not sure whether it was a “ cutter ’’ or whether 
it uprooted the weeds from the bottom, which 
were then cleared from a revolving drum which 
collected them. In any case the vessel was 
petrol-driven and took, I think, two men to 
work it. Possibly an enquiry of the Harbour 
Commissioner or the "Town Clerk at ‘Toronto 

would bring the necessary details. —-H. E. 


WEED FROM A 


To THE Epiror. 


REMOVING POND. 


Sir,—I have tried the following methods of 
removing weed from ponds: (1) By means of 
chain, either plain or wrapped with barbed 
wire, and drawn backwards and_ forwards 
across the pond by means of ropes attached 
to each end of the chain. This | found very 
unsatisfactory, as after some few yards had 
been cut the chain became clogged and had 
to be removed every yard and cleaned. (2) Cut- 
ting by means of a scythe is difficult under 
water, owing to the angle of the blade passing 
through the water tending to make the scythe 
come upwards on the cutting stroke, and, as 
this does not remove the weed roots, it requires 
doing every season. An old harrow, drawn 


backwards and forwards across the pond, 
actually grubs up the weed roots, which, 
after all, is really what is required. A pair 


of swans willfcomplete the work and will 
keep down the weed year by year without 
further attention.— AERIAL. 





GOSFORD HOUSE FROM THE AIR. 
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THE MISTLETOE AND THE PEAR. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—The interesting letter on the subject of 
mistletoe in your Christmas issue reminds me 
that the immunity or non-immunity of the 
pear to this parasite has been made the subject 
of some careful experiments by Professor 
Heinricher of Innsbruck. He found that 
among the pears he tested some were entirely 
immune and the mistletoe would not germinate 
at all. Others permitted germination and 
even growth for a few years, while the last 
group tolerated growth and__fructification 
followed. Mistletoe berries from various trees— 
pear, beech, oak, etc.—were tried, but all gave 
the same results. It is evident that the resist- 
ance of the pear is not absolute, and it may 
be that other trees, such as the oak, have 
resistant and susceptible strains. The paper 
mentioned above was read before the Botanical 
Institute of Innsbruck, May 11th, 1916.— 
E. A. BUNYARD. 

[The apple and the pear are so closely 
related that it is not easy to explain why 
mistletoe is common on one and so very rare 
on the other. Attempts to grow mistletoe on 
pear trees were made a few years ago in the 
Langley Fruit Nurseries, and the results were 
so remarkable that the subject was brought 
before the Scientific Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. Mistletoe seed was 
sown on a number of pear trees, and in many 
instances germination took place. In no case, 
however, did the mistletoe get beyond the stage 
of germination and no leaves were developed. 
The effect upon the pear tree was very notice- 
able, for the mistletoe in its attempts to estab- 
lish itself killed all the tissue of the tree stem 
just within the bark, completely encircling 
the stem. All growth of the pear tree was 
killed above the point where the mistletoe had 
germinated. Mistletoe is notoriously slow to 
germinate, even when it has secured a host 
plant to its liking. Some idea of its rate of 
progress may be obtained from the accompany- 
ing picture, showing what in reality is a promis- 
ing young mistletoe plant on an apple tree 
three vears from the time of sowing the seed. 
The very slow growth made by the mistletoe 
plant in the first few years of its existence 
has been the cause of anxiety to those who 


have fondly hoped to grow large bunches 
of mistletoe in their gardens in a_ short 
space of time.—Ep.] 

A TRAGEDY OF GREED. 


To THE EpIror. 
Sir,—One of my scholars at the school here 
who lives near the River Yeo brought a crane 
to school yesterday which had been killed in 
attempting to swallow a_water-vole. The 


children were deeply interested in this riverside 
I took a photograph of it which I 
H. Warr, Bradford 


tragedy. 
hope you may care to see. 
Abbas, Dorset. 








THE CRANE THAT TRIED TO: SWALLOW A 
WATER-VOLE. 
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MISTLETOE ON APPLE THREE YEARS FROM 
TIME OF SOWING. 





A PEAR TREE STRANGLED BY MISTLETOE. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Your correspondent touches but a fringe 
of a very wide subject. Such matters are 
common in most counties, and, I think, 
especially in the Midlands. There is, for 
instance, the quite common belief that a 
death is hard if the pillow is soft, and 
instances are known where a soft pillow 
has been changed for a hard one so as to 
let the person “die easy.” It is hard 
to die on feathers ” is a saying with old folks, 
but it is not confined to game feathers, and 
pigeons’ feathers are considered to make 
persons have a lingering death. I was once 
at a death bedside and heard the woman in 
charge say that there “ wer pidgeons’ feathers 
inside her pillow so’s she could not die easy,”’ 
and the woman sought a harder pillow to enable 
death to come. I never heard of locks of sheep’s 
wool being put in shepherds’ coffins, but have 
seen slips or knots of sheep’s wool tied on the 
fronts of their smocks, possibly to notify their 
calling or for the purpose your correspondent 
suggests. As regards bees, the ideas were 
very diverse. If the master or head of the 
house who kept bees died it was the village 
custom to take the house door key, make with 
it three loud knocks on the top of the hive, and 
after a pause say in solemn tones, ‘‘ Your master 
is dead,’’ repeat this three times, and then call 
out the name of the new owner. In cases 
where there were a dozen hives to visit, it 
took some time, and was the duty of the eldest 
son or the widow. Pieces of black ribbon 
or strings of crape were next day tied to each 
hive top, and a saucer of sugar syrup set 
on each hive edge. If the owner of the bees 
Was a woman, white slips of crape or ribbon 
were tied to the hives and a black cloth was 
thrown over each which was kept_on for seven 


SUSSEX. 
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days. If a swarm got clean away, it became 
the property of the person who could house 
it. I haveseen a big bass fiddle used in making 
the noise over a bee swarming drive, besides 
all manner of tin trays, pots and kettles — 
JuBa. 


A HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE 
To THE EDITOR. 


INDUSTRY. 


Sir,—Two years ago the first Exhibition of 
Village Industries, organised by the National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes, was held 
at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, and among 
many prizes offered was one for the best example 
of any village industry. The small village of 
Micheldever in Hampshire had started an 
institute of its own, and was anxious to take 
part, but it had no industry. Just at this time, 
owing to the war, the men in the village were 
experiencing the greatest difficulty in getting 
the baskets that they take to their work in the 
fields, and those they did get were of very poor 
quality. Someone had an inspiration. Why not 
adopt rush basket making as the Micheldever 
industry ? The raw material, in the shape of 
sedge, was growing in abundance, ready to 
hand ; there was a certain demand; and it 
was a Hampshire industry, for years ago many 
villages in Hampshire used to make the rush 
mats that covered the cottage floors. Time 
was short, and the villagers were handicapped 
by being at first unable to find anyone to instruct 
them. At last a woman was found who knew 
all about it. The village set to work with a 
will and eventually not only took all the prizes 
at the Exhibition for Rush Basket Work, but 
also gained the prize given for the best example 
of any village industry. To-day the village 
has difficulty in keeping pace with the demand 
for its baskets, and many of the women are 
making a useful sum of money every week 
out of a pleasant hobby for the winter evenings. 
The sedge—a species of grass that grows in 
marshy places and river banks—is cut with 
reaping hooks and tied in small bundles. It is 
carried away and put out of doors to dry for 
about a fortnight, and then made into seven- 
strand plaits. The  plaits are made into 
various kinds of things, such as workmen’s 
baskets of all kinds, mats, etc. But the 
Micheldever Institute does not exist simply 
to make baskets. The chief object of these 
institutes is to promote a spirit of co-operation 
and understanding. ‘They are for all alike, 
rich and poor. All pay the same subscription ; 
it is non-political and non-sectarian. There 
are monthly “ socials”’ in the village which 
provide a varied programme in the shape of 
lectures, cinematograph performances, concerts, 
plays, garden fetes, exhibitions of Morris 


dancing, evening dances and whist drives. So 
far-reaching is the scheme that it embraces 
all the problems and circumstances of country 
life. It organises infant welfare and maternity 
centres, and the co-operative buying of every 
kind of commodity, such as sugar, soap, and 
garden seeds.—L. F. EASTERBROOK. 


PLAITING SEDGE AT MICHELDEVER. 
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